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Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 
inspection to ensure 
Easy Running and 
Smooth Cutting 
Scissors for the 
School Children. 


SHARP AND 
DURABLE 
CUTTING 

BLADES 


POPULAR 
PRICED LINES 


Acme-Super 
Quality Cast 
Scissors, with car- 
bonized cutting 
blades, in several 
models and sizes. 


STEEL 
SCISSORS 


Made by hot and 
cold forged 
processes. 

Medium and low 

priced qualities. 


WE ALSO 
MAKE 
TEACHERS 
SHEARS 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Famous Since 1876 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OUR AMERICA 


New — timely — constructive — emphasizing Patriotism 
through pictorial visualization of events and personalities 
which typify the spirit of America — 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures 
for copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as 
title of a story to be written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source 
of drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event 
study for a sixteen weeks’ period .. . Enclosed in “Spirit 
of 76” portfolio, printed in red and blue. Size of plates 
814 x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 40c 


containing fifty individual units 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


a splendid group project of unusual interest. 


First Two Handbooks in the New Series 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by Hotiis L. CASWELL 


HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN 


By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Shows the importance of studying the behavior of children 
and how the busy teacher or supervisor can do this in the 
day by day procedures of the school. Invaluable for those 
workers in schools which do not have organized central 
services for child study. 

96 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 
Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Presents the essential facts about the characteristics and 
needs of slow learners, and outlines an appropriate in- 
structional program, with practical suggestions for ac- 
tivities and units. Gives helpful suggestions for finding 
and developing effective instructional materials and for 
solving administrative problems involving slow learners 
in both segregated and non-segregated situations. 


112 pp. Paper 75 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Visualize life in Hawaii with these 


HAWAIIAN VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


Easy-to-make cardboard models of Hawaiian house, trees and flowers, men, women and 
children in native costumes, animals, boats, ete. This set makes a most attractive sand table 
project, conveying a vivid and lasting impression of life and environment in our greatest 


island possession. It combines cutting, construction and coloring. Eight plates 11 x 14, 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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How would YOU like to have 


the “cream” of the best art teaching ideas 


It’s all YOURS 


by subscribing to the 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


You get the best of the art teaching lessons, 
ideas and suggestions, those which have been tried and tested, 
the ones which have been successful because teachers who have 
done the work tell you how they did it and show you the 
actual results. 

10 big issues — one for each school month 
— filled with the school work you like to have — holiday 
ideas, stagecraft, Indian work, designs, activity projects, 
drawing, painting, projects, murals and correlations with 
history, geography, etc. 

You receive art work for all the grades. 
There is help for you no matter what grade you teach. 
Every issue has a special section “Art for the Grades” which 
covers special work for Ist through 6th. 

A new feature, the Work Shop pages, 
gives you some of the best “what to do and how to do it” 
ideas ever to come from SCHOOL ARTS own art staff. 

Don't go without this help any longer, 
make this year your year to get ahead and do it the way that 
the 19,492 satisfied subscribing teachers do. Save yourself 
time and trouble, yet be successful the SCHOOL ARTS way. 

DO THIS NOW — cut out the coupon, 
fill it in and send it at once —no money now ~ pay after 
pay day. Begin to get this help starting with the new 
September Issue — now ready. 


SCHOOL 


Your first copy is waiting for you. 
Send coupon today. 


HIS “COUPON—BE! 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
419 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Send the SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE beginning with 


Enclosed is $3.00 in full payment (Canada $4.00) 
Send bill payable October 15,9941 


Name 
School Address 
City, Town and State 


| the September Issue. 


each school month from now until June? 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


WE ARE AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


Do you know who we are? 
We are Americans. 

We live in America. 

We go to an American school. 
We are proud of our country. 
We are proud of our school. 


We are glad we are Americans. 


To the teacher: 


The purpose of this series of lessons is to give expression to the feeling which every 
child should have—pride in his country. If some children lack this feeling it is probably due 
to lack of information. As the year progresses a general survey of the value of American 
life will be given which should inspire a feeling of patriotism in every child. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Study a Globe. 
Find America. Find United States. Find the approximate place where you live. 


Find other parts of the world on the globe that the children have heard about over the 
radio or in stories. See the great bodies of water. Encourage the class to tell what they know 
about the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. This work should be simple, natural and 
entirely a social discussion. Avoid formalism. 


RIDDLES 


WHO AM IP WHO AM IP 
I live in America. I am a big country. 
I go to an American school. I have free schools. 
I am proud of America. Boys and girls are happy here. 
I love my school. Boys and girls love me. 


Who am I? Who am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
SAFE AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


We are on our way to school. 
We will wait for the green light. 
We will look to the right. 

We will look to the left. 

Then we will cross the street. 
We are being good Americans. 


A good American is always careful. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Picture Books. 


Bring in pictures of modern vehicles for which a child must exercise care. These will 
include the automobile, street cars, buses, motorcycles, bicycles, trailers, trucks of various 
kinds, and in some school districts the railroad train. Paste these pictures in scrapbooks 
with a simple sentence printed under each picture—or mount pictures on large sheets of 
construction paper, these to be bound later. : 

Bring in pictures of early transportation. Let the children see why traffic problems are 
sO important now as compared to the slower moving vehicles. 


STORY HOUR 


The purpose of this is to give some idea of the development of modern life. The follow- 
ing story is suggestive— 

“My grandfather’s family moved to the west when he was a little boy. His father 
made a big flat boat. He put in the furniture, trunks with their clothes, some chicks and a 
pig. Then the family got on the boat. They floated down the river a long way. My 
grandfather said it was lots of fun. He was sorry when they had to leave the flat boat. 

‘Another time they took a long trip in a covered wagon. This time they had a cow 
tied on behind the wagon. They couldn’t go very fast because of the cow but Grandfather 
liked this trip, too. 

“My father thought it was great fun to ride in a carriage. He was very happy when he 
was big enough to drive the horse to the nearest town. When I was a little girl the first 
automobiles were being sold. These automobiles were not like the ones we have now. You 
would laugh to see one like I rode in when I was as old as you are now, etc.” 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR AMERICAN SCHOOL (Reading Lesson) 


We go to the Washington school. 


It is a free school. 


gd 


All the boys and girls in our 
neighborhood go here. 


We have many books. 
We help to plan our work. 
Our teachers are kind to us. 


We like our American school. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Organize Committees. 


Early in the year help children feel this is their room and that you need their help in ; 
planning the work and caring for details. Children will suggest tasks that should be done 3 
each day. Talk over ways of accomplishing these. Bring out the ideas of committee work. 
These are suggestive— 

Housekeeping Committee 

Flower Committee 

Attendance Committee 

Blackboard and Eraser Committee 

Cloakroom Committee 


Formulate Rules for Committee W ork. 


Make a chart of simple rules for each committee. Add to these rules as needed. This 
is a suggestive chart— 
FLOWER COMMITTEE 
Come to school early. 
Work quietly and carefully. 
Take out wilted flowers. 
Put in fresh water. ; 
Free Hand Illustrations. | 


Make a large poster for each committee illustrating the activity of that group. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


HEALTHY AMERICANS (Reading Lesson) 


We are well and happy. | gs. G2 
Last summer we went swimming. y : 
We took long hikes. 

Some of us went to camp. 
Some went to the country. 
They rode horseback. Af | 
All of us played outdoors. F 


See how brown we are. 


x 
We are healthy Americans. s AN 


We Newt 


VACATION STORIES 


Ask each child to draw a picture of one thing he did that he enjoyed during vacation. 
Encourage the children to make as complete a picture as possible. 


During the Language period have each child explain his picture. 


Work for complete 
sentences and a continuity of thought. 


Post the different types of activities on a bulletin board. Label the bulletin board 
“American children had fun this summer.” 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


. Jimmy took a horseback ride each day for a week while he was out in the 
country. How many rides did he take? 


2. John caught 2 fish and Mary caught only 1 fish. How many fish did they 
both catch? 


. Fanny found 6 eggs in a nest out in the barn. They were all white eggs 
except 1 brown egg. How many white eggs did Fanny find? 
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For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Hippopotamus 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, 
and background of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 
Do you know the name of these animals? 


Some boys and girls have nicknames. Does anyone in this group have a nickname? The 
hippopotamus has such a long name that he has a nickname, too. Do you know what 
it is? 

Point to the largest, the middle-sized, and the smallest hippo. Which one do you think is the 
mother? What makes you think so? 

How many hippos do you see? 

What color do you think the hippo is? (Varies from dark brown to bluish-gray.) 

Point to the hippo’s eyes, ears, nose and mouth. 

What other animal has ears something like the hippo’s? 

What other animal has eyes something like the hippo’s? 

Look at all parts of the picture. Where do you think these hippos are? 

What do you suppose the hippos like to eat? (Grasses, grains, and water plants.) 

Do you know what the word “climate” means? 

Do you know the kind of climate the hippos like best? 

They like to live in warm marshes and swamps. Do you know what a marsh and a swamp 
are? 

Most hippos are born and live in Africa. What kind of climate do you think there is in 
Africa? What makes you think so? 

Do you think the hippo is taller or shorter than a horse? 

Do you think the hippo weighs more or less than a horse? 


Hippos live part of the time on land and part of the time in the water. How do you suppose 
they get across a river? . 


THINGS TO DO 
Draw a large barrel. Change your barrel into a hippo by adding a tiny tail, a big head, and 
four short legs. Make your hippo the right color. 
Make a family of hippos out of clay. Make the father a little larger than the mother. 


Tell one thing about: (a) the hippo’s head; (b) the hippo’s body; (c) the hippo’s legs; (d) 
the hippo’s home; (e) the hippo’s food. 


Tell one thing the hippo can do that you can do, too. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS-Continued 


GRADES III and IV THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 
Good News for Boys and Girls: fs 


In each issue of AMERICAN CuiLpHOOp this year there will be an interesting animal picture. 
Some will be animals that you know, and others may be animals that you have never seen nor 
heard of. Last year many boys and girls kept scrapbooks for their picture studies. Would 
you like to keep a scrapbook this year in which you may paste one of the small animal pic- 
tures each month and write any interesting facts that you would like to remember? 


HABITS OF THE HIPPO 


In the hot African marshes and swamps lives the huge, clumsy hippopotamus. He is a 
heavy creature with a barrel-shaped body which is set on four short, thick legs. Oftentimes 
one hippo will weigh as much as 8,000 pounds. There is only one other land animal that 
sometimes weighs more than the hippo. Can you guess what it is? 

The skin of the hippo is very thick, rough, and bare, except for a few bristles on his 
muzzle and some tiny bunches of short hair on his head, neck, ears and tail. The tail is so 
short it really does not look as though it belongs to such a big animal. The head is enor- 
mous. It is just as heavy as it looks in the picture. Many times the hippo will prop his chin 
on something when he is out of the water to help him hold his head up. 

The ears and eyes of the hippo look something like a pig but, in Greek, the name hippo- 
potamus means “river horse.” The hippo’s face is lumpy and ugly but he does not mind that 
because it suits his needs very well. His eyes and nostrils are set so high that he can see and 
breathe very easily when he is swimming by keeping just a little of his face above the surface 
of the water. When all the rest of his big body is under water he is safely hidden from his 
enemies. On land the hippo is very clumsy and awkward, but he is a very graceful swimmer. 
He has four toes on each foot which are webbed. This helps him to swim. 

When Mr. Hippo opens his mouth wide it isa frightening sight. It spreads open about 
three or four feet and shows a set of huge ivory-covered grinding teeth. He uses these teeth 
to cut and tear up grasses, grains, and coarse stems of water plants. He can dive and stay 
under water for a long time while he hunts for water plants. When he comes to the surface 
of the water again he spurts water from his nostrils like a whale. 

Father hippo stands about four feet tall and is about fourteen feet long. Mother hippo 
is not quite as large. When her baby hippo is born she takes it to the water and carries it on 
her neck until it learns to swim. Some hippos are dark brown and others are bluish-gray in 
color. The mother is usually a little lighter than the father. 

There is one very strange thing about the hippopotamus. When he becomes frightened 
or excited there is a red, oily substance which comes out through his skin and covers his 
whole body. This is called “blood sweat.” 

The natives of Africa hunt hippos with harpoons. They are a very dangerous beast 
when angry. If one hippo senses trouble he gives an angry snort which his hippo friends 
understand. They know it means, “Come quickly! Danger is near!” They rush at their 
enemy lashing their jaws, snorting, and grunting. If the natives are in boats, the hippos 
splash and churn the water. They sometimes come up under the boat with their snouts 
and backs as they try to upset it. They fight to the end. Either the natives win or the 
hippos do. The meat of the hippo is used for food by the natives. The hides are used for 
handle covers, whips and other purposes. Their tusks and teeth are used for ivory. 

When hippos are taken alive to be kept in a zoo it is usually the babies that are captured 
because they are less ferocious. It takes about five years for a hippo to become full grown, 
and it may live for thirty or more years. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 
Paste one of the small pictures of the hippo family in your scrapbook. 
Plan with your classmates a list of facts that you would like to remember about the hippo- 
potamus. Perhaps-the list below may help you to think of other things. 


size color oddities home food uses_ kind of skin kind of feet length of life 


The animal whose picture will be in this magazine next month is called the “King of Beasts.” 
Do you know what the animal is? 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Note to teacher: 


In each issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD this year there will be a lesson in elementary 


science chiefly for the purpose of stimulating the interest of the child in his environment. 
Every opportunity should be used to help children to become more observing, to think more 
critically, to evaluate better, and to seek reliable sources of information. When interest is 
aroused questions may very probably be asked which the teacher is not prepared to answer. 
Such a situation will afford an excellent opportunity to solve cooperatively a problem of 
mutual interest if the teacher has the attitude of “I do not know the answer, but let us try 
to find out.” 


How Are Living Things Alike? 


One of the best and one of the easiest ways to learn about different things in the world 
is to use one’s eyes and one’s ears. What a lot of things there are around us that we never 
think to look at. What did you see on your way to school today? Did you see any birds, or 
flowers, or animals? Did you see any beautiful stones, or clouds, or trees? How much do 
you know about the things you saw? Can you tell their names and one other interesting 
fact about them? 

Scientists say that all things in the world may be divided into two big classes: Living 
Things, and Non-living Things. Of course we know that people and animals are living 
things but are they the only things that are alive? First let us think of some of the ways in 
which scientists say that living things are alike. 

All living things can breathe, eat, and grow. We have seen both people and animals do 
these things. All living things can move and can make others like themselves. Have you 
now thought of anything else that is alive? Both people and animals would be very hungry 
and uncomfortable if they really were the only things alive. 

Plants of all kinds are alive and many of them are needed to keep us alive. Plants do 
not have mouths but they get their food from the soil. They need air to breathe, too, even 
though they do not have a nose or lungs. The leaves of plants have very tiny holes through 
which they breathe air, and they cannot live without it. 
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If plants are living things scientists say they must move. Of course they cannot go 
running and leaping about as animals do, but they can move. Have you seen an ivy plant 
climb up the side of a building? Have you seen a cucumber, squash, or pumpkin plant grow 
to be a few inches tall then tip over and spread out on the ground? Have you seen a tulip 
bulb send out a tiny green shoot which grows and grows until it finally bursts into a beau- 
tiful blossom? All big plants can make little plants like themselves, the same as big animals 
make little animals like themselves. 

Scientists have many other ways of grouping things in the world. They have several 
different groups among the animals and plants. In the next issue of this magazine will be 
a story about the group of animals called “mammals.” 


QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT 


What is a scientist? 

What does the term “non-living” mean? 

Plants and animals need at least two things besides food and air that were not mentioned in 
this story. Can you think what they are? (Sunlight and water.) 

Why would both people and animals be hungry and uncomfortable if they were the only 
things alive? 

What part of the plant corresponds to the nose of the animal? 

What part of the plant corresponds to the mouth of the animal? 


THINGS TO DO 


Cover both sides of the leaves of a small plant with vaseline so the air cannot reach the tiny 
holes through which the plant breathes. After several days notice what is happening to 
the plant and tell why this has happened. 

Cover another plant with a pail or bucket but give it plenty of water to drink. After several 
days remove the cover and tell why the plant looks as it does. 

List five ways in which living things are different from non-living things. 

List the following things under two headings: Living Things, and Non-living Things. 


cat rose book monkey 
stone doll tree boat 

baby toadstool penny potato 
whale goat cloud automobile 
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We Are Going to Ireland 
A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


M Iss ALLEN lifted the little sil- 
ver bell and as it tinkled the children 
raised their heads and smiled. 

It was to be their first journey 
after vacation and they wondered 
where Miss Allen was going to take 
them. 

“Here are three things that will 
help you guess where we are going 
today.” Miss Allen lifted a stone, 
then a potato and then a three- 
leafed clover, from her desk. 

The children thought and thought 
then Ned said, “I know that is a 
shamrock and the shamrock is Ire- 
land’s flower. We are going to 
Ireland, aren’t we, Miss Allen?” 

“Yes, you are right; we are going 
to Ireland.” 

“And that stone stands for the 
Blarney stone,” said Marvin. 

-“VYes, and here is a letter from 
Dickie and Jean. They are visiting 
their great grandmother who lives in 
Dublin. They want us to go there 
too and see Ireland while it is still 
summer. Shall we go? Fine! We 
will start right now. It is about 
seven and a half hours away by air- 
plane, but we will be there in three 
winks. 

“First we will draw a map of 
Ireland like this—And here is a line 
that reaches from New York City to 
Ireland. You will see that we have 
to travel a little north so it may be 
cooler there than here. Bring your 
sweaters with you. 

“I will write the names of the 
cities we will visit. In the north we 
will visit Londonderry and Belfast. 
We will see the river Shannon, the 


lakes of Killarney, the cities of Cork 
and Dublin. 

“The airplane is stopping first at 
Queenstown. Ships from America 
stop here and unload their cargoes 
and reload the ships with their own 
products of barley, flax and linen. 

“Come, we will do a little sight- 
seeing in Queenstown. Look over 
there. I think that is Dickie waving 
to us. Yes, and there is Jean and 
some one else. They will help us to 
see this beautiful country. 

“Did you ever see such green 
grass, Mabel? Even the trees are the 
greenest I have ever seen. 

“Here is Dickie; he is telling us 
there is a great deal of rain in 
Ireland; that is why the foliage is so 
green. 

“There is not so much to see here 
in Queenstown but the way it is 
built on the side of a river bank is 
unusual. The streets, in rows and 


rows above each other, look like the 
seats in big baseball parks. 

“Dickie is introducing the boy 
who is with him. He is Dickie’s third 


cousin and his name is Terrence 


O’Connel. He has lived in Ireland 
all of his fifteen years and is offering 
to be our guide. 

“Will you take us to see the beau- 
tiful lakes of Killarney, Terrence? 

“He says that every one wants to 
visit Killarney. It is not far from 
here. We will go by automobile so 
we can see the country and stop at 
Cork on our way. We are driving 
through Cork now. 

“There is a village near here 
called Blarney. Marvin told us a 
little about the Blarney stone. 

“Terrence tells us it is on top of 
that castle we can see to our left. 

“Any one who climbs to the top 
and is brave enough to hang over 
the edge and kiss the Blarney stone 
will thereafter be able to speak with 
a flattering persuasive tongue. That 
is why folks say to a flatterer, ‘Oh! 
that’s just blarney.’ 

“Terrence says we must hurry 
along if we want to reach Killarney 
by noon. 

“What are those women selling by 
the roadside? Let us stop a moment 
to see. They are little souvenirs 
made of wood. Terrence says it is 
arbutus wood. I wish you could see 
the lovely arbutus blossoms in the 
early spring. They are pale pink and 
white and look as if they were made 
of wax. Here is a little tray made of 
the wood and there is a whistle and 
a little carved bracelet. 

“Here are the three lakes of Kil- 
larney. Travelers come from all 
over the world to see these lakes. 
Perhaps you have heard your great 
grandmother sing about them, have 
you, Dickie? 

“There is an island with a beauti- 
ful old castle on it. Terrence says it 
is called Ross Castle and is very 
very old. 
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“He says if we follow him he will 
take us to Eagles Nest Rock. We 
will walk along this winding stream 
about a mile. Here it is. Terrence 
is calling Hello! Hello! and someone 
is answering. But he is laughing at 
us for it is only an echo. It is the 
famous Echo Rock. Marvin, you 
call to the rock and hear it echo. 
Marvin is calling Hello! Killarney! 
and the echo repeats his words. I 
will say ‘Good-bye, Killarney’ for 
we must go on, there are many more 
places to see. 


“We want to see the lovely 
River Shannon. 
“Dickie says his grandmother 


will sing us a song about the River 
Shannon while she spins flax with 
her spinning wheel. 

“Now we will sit here in the car 
and watch the beautiful river flow on 
its way to the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Dickie is very eager for us to 
hurry on to his great grandmother’s 
house in Dublin. The country is 
very beautiful. Terrence says the 
little town we are driving through 
now is Tipperary. Isn’t that a pretty 
name? Listen while Terrence sings 
the song ‘It’s a long, long way to 
Tipperary.’ 

“Now we are almost to Dublin. 
Dickie says his great grandmother’s 
house is in the country several miles 
from the city of Dublin. 

“Some of the country folks still 
drive to town with their donkey 
carts. There is a woman on her way 


to Dublin. She is bigger than the 
donkey: and the cart together but 
the donkey is stepping along quite 
fast for such a little donkey. 

“Here we are in Dublin. Terrence 
says this is one of the widest streets 
in Europe. The people all seem to 
know each other. There is a group 
of men on the corner. One is telling 
a funny story and the others are 
laughing. The Irish people are very 
witty and are full of funny stories. 
Dublin has many things that other 
large cities have but Dickie wants us 
to see how very different the old 
country houses are and how very 
different the country people live. 

“Here is the house where Dickie’s 
great grandmother lives. It is tall 
and rather narrow, not a pretty 
house but there are many more like 
it. We will go in. Oh, yes, it is very 
different, even to the door, which is 
really two doors. Dickie says the 
low one is to keep the chickens out 
and the big one is closed at night. 

“The fireplace is also different. 
There is a kettle hanging over the 
fire. There must be soup in it. 
Doesn’t it smell good, Ned? 

“Look at the coal, Marvin. It isn’t 
really coal; it is peat. Dickie tells us 
to look outside at the tall stack of 
peat that is drying for next winter. 
It is vegetable and roots that have 
decayed and dryed. Our coal was 
really peat many thousands of years 
ago. Peat is used as fuel in many 


“other countries: than Ireland. 
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“There is a pretty garden of flow- 
ers and see how many butterflies 
there are. Terrence says the butter- 
flies are fairies and that at night 
there are a great many fairies who 
come out of the flowers and dance. 

“Dickie is smiling. He just whis- 
pered to me that the Irish people 
believe in fairies. 

“Here is Dickie’s great grand- 
mother sitting in the corner with her 
spinning wheel. Listen to the wheel 
as it whirrs. It is hard to understand 
her but she is asking us to sit down 
and rest. But our time is nearly up 
and we want to stop a minute at 
Belfast and Londonderry, so come 
and get into this plane and we'll 
soon be there. 

“It is 113 miles from Dublin to 
Belfast. Look at the beautiful flax 
fields below us. Belfast manufac- 
tures the finest of linen and you will 
remember that linen comes from 
flax. 

“Now we will stop a few minutes 
at Londonderry and before we ‘take 
off’ for home we'll gather a bunch 
of these beautiful green shamrocks 
to take with us. We’ll press them 
and make a dainty book mark as a 
souvenir. 

“Good-bye, beautiful Ireland. We 
liked your country and wish we 
could stay longer and learn more 


about your peat bogs and your flax 
fields.” 


A SHAMROCK BOOKMARK 


Trace the whole design onto 
a sheet of heavy paper, or thin 
cardboard. Color the leaf 
green, back and front. Then 
cut out around edge, and also 
cut along the heavy black line 


in the center of bookmark. 


The second picture shows 


how the bookmark is used. 
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“Our Fall Fair’ 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 
BILLY BEET 
CARL CARROT 
SALLY SQUASH 
LETTY LETTUCE 
RUBY RADISH 
Bossy BEAN 
OLIVE ONION 
CHARLIE CORN 
TOMMY TOMATO 
THERESA TURNIP 

SCENE 1: In the School Garden. 

The children’ representing the 
VEGETABLES could have costumes as 
elaborate or as simple as the occa- 
sion warrants. They should stand in 
rows to represent a real garden as 
much as possible 

Act I 

Bitty Beet: If those children 
ion't come for me pretty soon, We’ll 

ll be here after the Harvest moon! 

CarL Carrot: That is just the 
way I feel, And soon I'll be too old 
to peel. 

SALLY SQUASH: I should worry if 
they let me alone, I’m still as fresh 
and hard as a bone. 

Letty LETTUCE: But think of me 
I'm beginning to wilt. I should 
think they'd feel a sense of guilt! 

Ruspy RapisH: And I’m getting 
pulpy and corky too! If I grow 
much fatter, what shall I do? 

Boppy Bean: I’m as long and 
stringy as I can be, If they don’t 
come soon I'll be climbing a tree. 

OLIVE ONION: When they pull me 
up I know they shall find I should 
be eaten quickly, so well, NEVER 
MIND! 

CHARLIE CORN: My tassels are 
long. my husks are big. They’d bet- 
ter pick me or Ill be fit for the pig. 

Tommy TOMATO: I’m no longer 
green but real bright red! How nice 
I'd look on Letty’s head. 

THERESA TURNIP: Because I’m 
still under the ground, I wish that I 
might soon be found! 

ALL TOGETHER: Children, come 
and get us do! At least you could 
have a vegetable stew! 


SCENE 2: In the classroom six 
children are having a meeting. 
CHARACTERS: 
RUSSELL 
Dot 
Bos 
MABE! 
JACK 
MARIE 
As scene opens RUSSELL is speak- 
ing: 


RUSSELL: As President of the 
Garden Club, I think that I should 
speak, About our exhibition we want 
to hold next week. 

Dot: Instead of having the Fair 
inside, Why not in the garden where 
the space is wide? 

Bos: A good idea! Then we can 
show, How hard we’ve worked to 
make things grow! 

MABEL: Then after the Fair we 
can harvest our crops, Like picking 
tomatoes and pulling beet tops! 

JacK: When everyone comes to 
inspect with care, We’ll all stand by 
to do our share. 

MarJE: That’s right, we'll tell 
them what we’ve done, And prove a 
garden’s worthwhile fun! 

ALL: And now about our plans 
we will tell the rest. We’ll make this 
Garden Fair one of the very best! 

Act II 

CHARACTERS: The children repre- 
senting the VEGETABLES will stand 
as in Act I. 

RUSSELL 
Dot 
Bos 
MABEL 
JACK 
MARJE 

And in addition these four chil- 

dren: 
HELEN 
MARK 
DAVID 
LOUISE 

SCENE 1: IN THE GARDEN. 

(As the scene opens each of the 
ten children are standing by a vege- 
table ready to explain everything to 
their friends. Another group of 
children, the number to be deter- 
mined by the size of class and stage, 
etc., will be standing at one side 
representing the listening and inter- 
ested public. Russell steps to the 
front of the stage and speaks:) 

We welcome you all to our Gar- 
den Fair, 

And although our vegetables are 
not rare, 

They’re healthful to eat and at- 
tractive to see, 

And they all contain vitamins A, 
B, and C. 

Now we'll tell you all about each 
one, 

And you'll be glad you're here 
before we’re done. 

Bos (standing by BILLY BEET) 
speaks: 

The root of the beet is what we 
eat, 


But the leaves are delicious, too. 

It’s a vegetable that’s nice with 
meat, 

And will keep all winter for you. 

Dot: And here is SALLY SQUASH 
you see, 

We planted her long ago. 

If she’s stored away in the cellar 
by me, 

She’ll stand the cold and the 
snow! 

JACK: CARL CARROTT has roots six 
inches long 

And is one and three quarters 
inch thick. 

When you answer the call of the 
dinner gong, 

Choose carrots and you’ll never 
get sick! 

MaBeEL: Letty LETTUCE is good 
for me. 

Vitamins A, B, C, and G. 

Good for a salad day and night. 

Its cool green leaves frilly and 
light. 

RUSSELL: RuByY RaApISH, all red 
and white, 

A little bit stingy when you bite! 

But we kept a-planting it week 
after week; 

It'll grow where it’s dry or down 
by the creek! 

MARJE: Green and tasty but oh 
so lean. 

That’s the description of BoBBy 
BEAN. 

Served hot or cold, BoBsBy’s tops, 

And one of the best of all our 
crops! 

MarK: OLIVE ONION grows under 
the ground, 

And oh what a pleasure when she 
is found. 

Boiled or scalloped or sometimes 
fried. 

In onions are vitamins well sup- 
plied! 

HELEN: Little Boy Blue blew his 
horn, 

Hastened to the sheep that were 
spoiling the corn. 

But this corn here is better than 
that, 

It’s never been trampled by cow 
or by cat. 

It’s fresh and sweet and ready to 
husk. 

The aroma is present from dawn 
until dusk! 

Davip: TOMMY TOMATO is grow- 
ing here, ripe and firm and red! 

ToMMY TOMATO is a fruit, my 
dear, one of the best it is said. 

The fruit hangs down from the 
plants so green, 

Aren’t they the juiciest you’ve 
ever seen? 

LouIsE: THERESA TURNIP iS 
growing here under the ground so 
deep. 
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All winter long they’ll taste so 
fresh for they are easy to keep. 


LL CHILDREN step forward and 


say: 


Now that you’ve seen the crops 


we've grown, 


| 


We’re proud of the things that: one pretends to the crop. 


have shown, SAM df'the éhifdren répraspnting the 
Now is the time to harvest chai VEGETABLES come forward and the 
all, two groups together stand and sing 
For this is the season we call the @n appropriate harvest song to close 
Fall! the play.) 
(The children then turn and each THE END 


Christopher's Travels 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


—_——— was a little boy, just like you. Having lived in a city 
all his life he was delighted to learn he was soon to take a trip into the 
country. Make Christopher’s experience your own story and choose the 
word you would like, to fit into the blank spaces. 


The Story 


Christopher had never visited a farm. So— 
One day he climbed into his daddy’s_____ ~~. and was driven into 
the country. (Sedan, truck, roadster, station wagon.) 


As he rode along, he passed big fields of ——-____and______. 
(Corn, wheat, hay, soy beans.) 


In the pastures___________were eating green grass. (Cows, horses. 
sheep.) 


And in a field by the house the farmer was working with a_ 
(Tractor, disc, plow, binder.) 


The farmer’s wife invited them in and gave them a plate of ginger 
cookies and a glass of cool___.______. (Milk, buttermilk, lemonade.) 


She had a____ and a_________for her pets. (Dog, canary, cat, 
goldfish, goat.) 


In the poultry yard near by. were scratching for their 
dinner. (Hens, ducks, turkeys, chickens, roosters.) 


A mother___ 
rabbit, hen.) 


and her babies were in a pen by the barn. (Pig, 


Christopher was given a ride on the back of a gentle 
(Horse, mule, pony.) 


He helped the farmer’s wife feed the chickens. They fed them 
(Corn, table scraps, mixed feed.) 


Of all the animals in the barn Christopher liked the best. 
(Horses, mules, shetland pony.) 


At last daddy looked at his watch. It said. 
two, three.) 


_o’clock. (One, 


It was time to go home. Christopher thanked the farmer and his 
wife for the pleasant day and promised he would come again soon. 
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Living: ‘Together Out 
September Experiences 


H, look at our garden! See 
how it has grown!” exclaimed the 
boys and girls at first sight of their 
school garden after the summer va- 
cation. 

“Joanne, Donald and their broth- 
ers took splendid care of it during 
the summer,” said Miss Harvey, the 
teacher. 

“Look at the potatoes Bobby and 
I planted!” cried Jack, “and the 
tomato plants Gretchen brought 
from home have great big tomatoes 
on them now. See the cabbage and 
carrots, too! It will be fun getting 
them ready for vegetable soup.” 

During the spring months this 
school garden had provided many 
opportunities for happy, whole- 
some, and worthwhile experiences; 
during the early fall months it will 
continue to help with colorful, satis- 
fying living. Taking turns at the 
different tasks of digging potatoes, 
pulling carrots, picking tomatoes, 
and later, after the garden is har- 
vested, clearing the garden plot and 
burning dry vines, grass, and weeds 
—sharing a limited number of gar- 
den tools—and adjusting to small 
spaces will require co-operation and 
develop thoughtfulness of others. 
The boys and girls will learn, too, 
that sportsmanship in accepting dif- 
ficult work without complaining and 
in giving and taking criticism pays. 
Proper care of the garden tools will 
help develop a sense of responsibility 
and orderliness. Digging in the 
grgund will unearth worms, insects, 
and seeds about which there is much 
curiosity. This will stimulate a 
greater interest in Science and will 
lead to a bit of research work inside 
the schoolroom. 

Ann Harvey believes that closer 
to the spirit of childhood than any 
other interest is that of nature; that 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


in the great out of doors children 
learn more easily and happily than 
anywhere else; and that we, as 
teachers, have not even begun to 
utilize the possibilities for out of 
door school work. She believes that 
the children’s health should be the 
first consideration; that when they 
are enjoying and appreciating the 
out of doors unconsciously they feel 
its bigness, and relax. So she de- 
cided to plan the work of this school 
year so that as many hours as possi- 
ble might be spent in the open-air 
schoolroom—the out of doors. 

It was surprising how much of the 
usual indoor work could be carried 
on conveniently and profitably out- 
side. When they were drawing the 
garden, trees, or flowers in the school 
yard each child took his box of cray- 
one and a large piece of manila 
drawing paper which he laid on the 
sidewalk in front of the schoolhouse. 
Unusually realistic crayon drawings 
resulted. For clay modeling the 
boys and girls carried their small 
movable tables outside until the 
father of one of the children brought 
an old bench to school which could 
be left outside permanently for cal- 
cimine painting and clay work. 

Every bright warm September day 
the children lay on their rugs for the 
rest periods absorbing the sunshine 
that would help build up their re- 
sistance to colds and infections next 
winter. Stories, too, were enjoyed 
there. 

Poems which were related to the 
children’s experiences were given to 
them at a time when they were most 
meaningful to them. Early in Sep- 
tember while enjoying a short walk 
near the school one of the children 
espied some grasshoppers in the 
grass. After they had watched them 
and talked about them for a little 
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of Doors 


while Miss Harvey read “Grasshop- 
per Green”. 


GRASSHOPPER GREEN 
Grasshopper Green is a comical 
chap; 
He lives on the best of fare. 
Bright little jacket, trousers and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 


Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun; 
It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Gladly he’s calling the children, I 
know, 
Out in the beautiful sun. 
It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 
—Anonymous 


On other trips if anyone happened 
to see a grasshopper or if in school a 
child found a picture of it he always 
requested “Grasshopper Green” and 
was soon saying the last two lines 
with the teacher, “It’s hopperty, 
skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun.” 

When the class stopped to watch 
a woodpecker drilling and hammer- 
ing on the side of a tree high above 
them the teacher presented ‘The 
Woodpecker” by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. 


On one September walk she gave 
them the first stanza of Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s “September” because it 
expressed so concretely what they 
were seeing at the time. 


“The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down.” 


The school garden as it looked when the boys and girls returned to school after vacation. 
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At a street corner where the class 
saw a row of automobiles waiting 
for the green light “Stop — Go” by 
Dorothy W. Baruch was presented. 

The morning after a hard rain 
they enjoyed “Rain in the Night” 
by Amelia Josephine Burr. And 
that same morning when they saw 
a preschool child with rubber boots 
on wading in puddles of water they 
appreciated “John Had Great Big 
Waterproof Boots On” by A. A. 
Milne. Ann Harvey’s hobby of 
memorizing poems related to every 
day living proved invaluable now 
when she was teaching out of doors 
away from books. 

Miss Harvey was thrilled when 
the class was fortunate enough to 
see birds that would -be leaving at 
the end of the month. After they 
had observed them these Nature 
Riddles were made up: 


I. Guess Who I Am— 


I am your teeny tiny friend— 


| only 344 inches long and I will stay 


with you just one more month. The 
last of September I’ll fly away to 


: find a new home before winter 


comes. I am enjoying your flower- 
gardens for the honey and insects I 
find there. I have a very long bill 


; which is fine for getting honey from 


flowers. I can neither walk nor hop, 
but must fly every time I turn 
around. My nest is really beautiful, 
made of plant fibers, cobwebs, and 


} lichens and looks like a little tuft of 
moss. 


II. Who Am I? 


In meadows and fields perched on 


| the tip of a branch of a tree, weed 


stalk, or tall blade of grass I love to 
sit singing my name over and over. 
Of course, I add trills and notes to 
make my song sweet and rippling. 

My nest was made of grasses in a 
hollow on the ground in the mead- 
ow. I had four to six eggs with a 
white ground color, spotted and 
blotched with brown. 

Until about the first of October I 


‘a 


stay with you. Then away I go to 
the rice fields of the southern states. 
I stay there for awhile to eat rice 
before going to South America for 
the winter. 

I have a black body, white back 
and wings, and yellow neck and 
head. 


Do you know who I am? 


III. Can You Guess Who I Am? 


You will miss me when September 
is over and I leave; but you may 
enjoy my Clear, rich, flute-like song 
all this month. I love to sing, espe- 
cially just before nightfall. Usually 
you will find me high in the tree 
tops in the woods or in wood-bor- 
dered village streets or in shade trees 
or on lawns. Sometimes I build my 
nest near the homes of you boys and 
girls; but you do not think that I 
am as friendly as the blue bird or 
robin, for I am very shy. 

Most of my food is made up of 
insects with a small amount of fruit. 
I find some insects among the 
branches of trees but get most of 
them from the ground. My brown 
back matches the dry leaves among 
which I look for bugs, snails, and 
beetles, which I like to eat. 

My nest and eggs are so much 
like the robin’s that some people 
can’t tell them apart. My body is 
cinnamon brown above and white 
heavily spotted with black yellow. 

Who am I? 


IV. Who Am I? 


You have no brighter, more beau- 
tiful feathered friend that I. When 
I leave early next month it will seem 
that part of summer is gone. If you 
wish to see me any time this month 
I’ll be found in open woods, fields, 
parks, orchards, and sometimes in 
yards. If I can find a ploughed 
field I have fun catching insects 
there. I like to eat berries and seeds 
as well as insects. 

I have a bright red coat with 
black wings and tail. 

If you guess who I am you will 
never forget me. 


After the garden was harvested the boys and girls cleared the plot and burned the dry vines, grass, and weeds. 
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V. Guess Again! 

You may see me in low, damp 
woods or in a woodland where there 
is undergrowth and low trees until 
the last of this month, when I leave 
for my winter home which is usually 
from Mexico south. Sometimes I 
spend my winters in Cuba. The 
Cubans think I flit about like the 
butterfly and they have given me 
the name of Mariposa (butterfly). 
They also call me Candelita (little 
candle). 

My nest is made of strips of bark, 
root fibers, and plant-down, and 
placed in the fork of the treee. 

I am glossy black, with white be- 
low—have orange patches at sides 
of my body and under wings. 

VI. Guess Who I Am. 

I am black and white with a rose 
breast and under wing coverts. 

You may find me in small patches 
of woods and sometimes in orchards. 
I am quiet and do not move about 
much, but you can find me easily by 
my song, which most people think is 
very beautiful and is almost always 
preceded with a sharp chirp. 

My nest was a loose cradle of 
twigs in thickets or low trees and my 
eggs were bluish green spotted with 
brown. 

I have enjoyed the summer with 
you; but now I am making plans to 
go to my new home. 

Do you know who I am? 

Names of birds: 
Hummingbird 

Bobolink 

Wood Thrush 

Scarlet Tanager 
Redstart 

Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 

By the end of the month Ann 
Harvey felt that out-door school 
work had given the boys and girls a 
great love for nature; they were en- 
joying its beauties, marveling at its 
mysteries, and experiencing the liv- 
ing companionship of the birds, the 
flowers, and the trees. She knew 
that they would there spend as many 
as possible of October’s golden 
hours. 


— 
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More Fun with Circles 
in Manuscript 


By RUTH KITTLE 


Now that we know how to make our four big round capital letters, 
we will meet the little round letters. 


OQ 


The capital O has a little brother. They look alike and are made the 
same, but the little beother is only one space tall. We begin him in the 
middle on the right side and swing up over the hill to make him wide and 


OC 


There are so many things we can do with the little o. Let us make some 
little letters with it. When the little o wants to make a new letter he holds 
up his hand. 


The first letter that the little o wants to help make is an a, by pulling a 
one-space stroke or one close to the circle. The next circle wants to make 
a q by pulling a two-space one down into the basement. 


The third circle wants to make a g by pulling a one into the basement 
and making a little cradle. Here is an easy way to make the g. Put a 
second o under the o that is holding up his hand. Now retrace the ‘‘o that 
is helping to make a letter” and pull down until you hit the side of the 
lower o and swing around it half-way up. This keeps us from pulling the 
big one too far into the basement. The big one is really only one and 
one-half spaces long for the cradle or little nest is one-half space. 


It always helps when you make a q or g to remember that we just begin 
as a regular a then go down to the basement to finish the letter. Now do 
not forget that the top of the gq and g begin with an a. 


If the o holds up his hand very high he wants to make a d. Hold up the 
hand two spaces and pull down the stroke two spaces to the line. 
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How easy it is to make the letters 
that the o helps to make when h: 
holds his hand up to help. 


Let us make two o’s close to- 
gether but not touching. Make 
several sets of them. 


Now we will retrace these and 


see what we can build. Add an- 
other o to the last set. 


Write these words. Keep the 
letters close together in the word 
or “‘word-house’’. 


Now the o was so happy when 
he could help make so many letters 
that he laughed, and that made our 
little c. It is like the big capital C, 
but it 


OC 


Let us make a slide in the middle 


of the space and then swing around 


it. 
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| 
letters 
en he You already know how to make a 
small / for it is just a big tall one. DRAWING 
The t is a space and one-half tall - — - 
and has a small hat on the line. | ( | | ( By Vivian G. GOULED 
Let us write these words: autem indicts a Drawing is a lot of fun 
- This is our little e. Be sure to Making pictures one by one. 
— swing up so that the mouth is nearly Sometimes only making lines 
closed. Into fancy big designs; 
The bottom of the e is a cradle. ; ae 
Sometimes drawing houses, 
= trees; 
Sometimes ships upon the seas; 
= eS Sometimes children in a game; 
Sometimes animals, wild or 
Multiplicati 
se to u tip ication ables Sometimes people with a grin; 
Mak : Sometimes stories woven 1n;— 
ake 


Made 


Easy 


By FLORENCE GUNN 


June had been sent to me for 


“What's the very hardest table 


Drawing 1s a lot of fun 
Making pictures one by one! 


including 12 as part of the multi- 
plication table. We used the 11 
table and added on 1 more of the 
multiplier. This way, 7 x 11 is 77. 


private tutoring in arithmetic. By there is?” I asked. 77 and 7 are 84. Then we reviewed 
se and consulting a chart on the back of her “The 9's,” said the aunt promptly. + 4 few times—7 x 12 is 84: 12 x 7 
id an- notebook, she had gotten the correct “They bother me yet sometimes.” 


is 84. Since she could so easily and 


answers all during multiplication “There’s a secret about the 9’s, quickly count up any 12 tables she 
problems, but when long division June,” I confided, ‘that changes ¢yer needed. we gave it scant 

showed up her lack of knowledge them from hard work to fun. attention. 
4 she was sullen and discouraged. Someone showed it to me years ago The longest table now left to 
‘¥ “June,” I said, smiling at the and today I’ll teach it to you.” learn was 3. She had to use as 
7 unhappy little youngster, “I’m so After a review of the 10’s and multiplier 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. I knew no 


lazy I’ve learned a lot of short cuts 


11’s, I brought out the idea that 9 is 


short cut, but did show her how to 


saanibcinen to getting the tables good. Would 1 less than 10 and the answers would 95 back to the 2 table and add 1 
you like to learn them?” Of course accordingly go down each time more of the multiplier if she became 
poe June would. instead of up like 1I1’s. I wrote out confused. 

“When one thinks of there being the table of 9’s for her and her The 4’s were started only after 
144 tables to learn, if you learn aunt to use for reference and then making sure that Jun knew all 
from 1x1 to 12x 12 it seems a showed them the key. EACH AN- the other tables thoroughly. Because 
c discouragingly large number. But SWER HAS FOR ITS NUMBER of our constant reversing there was 
ep the here . the first secret. The multi- ONE LESS THAN THE MULTI- always 1 less table to learn. Each 
e word plication tables are reversible! I PLIER. THE OTHER NUMBER pew table started with its own 
had her count up 5x2 and 2x5 IS THE DIFFERENCE BE- gqouble which is always easy. She 

EPS: to show the answer was the same. TWEEN THE FIRST NUMBER learned 4 x 4. 6. 7. &. F : 
“If it weren’t for the doubles, hike AND 9. We tried it out over and The 6's were just 6x 6, 7. 8. 
— 9x 9, that one secret would cut over. Thus “9x7?” 7—1 is 6, Were I showed her how to go back 


your work right in half,” I told her. 
We counted off the ones she already 
knew perfectly, the 1’s, 2’s and 10's. 
The 144 tables had shrunk to a mere 
15. With 100 tables already off her 
mind, June felt encouraged to try 
the rest. 


We started with 11’s. First I had 


6 and 3 are 9. The answer is 63. 
The aunt was astounded. “WHY,” 
she demanded, “haven't all children 
been taught that easy way instead of 
going to all that hard work? Why 
don’t you tell all other teachers so 
they can teach that way, too?” 
After several days of review work, 


when confused to the 5 table and add 
on 1 of the multiplier. This method 
is not advocated to take the place of 
learning any table except possibly 
the 12’s, but it does help the child 
when confused. 

The 7’s were 7 x 7, 8. Continuing 


to reverse, we constantly cut each 
her say the table of 10’s. Then we we started the next easy table. the table. The 8’s were 8 x 8. And 
talked of how 11 is 1 more than 10. 5’s. First we talked of 10’s and how tthe _ horrible multiplication tables 

y when Numbers multiplied by 10 are the 5 is half of 10. We studied even were all but conquered! 
; idiioae —— r with an aught added. I and odd numbers. Then brought out No multiplication table is learned 
Sesion wg her why. when multiplied the thought that multiplying by until it has been so firmly embedded 
pital C a as it is the multiplier repeated. 5 is just the same as multiplying by in the child’s mind that he can call 
nce she caught the idea, she learned 10 and dividing by 2. Even numbers it to mind as quickly and as easily 
the 11’s easily and went home much will end in 0, odd numbers in 5. as his own name. This means 
‘ encouraged. There were not many 5 tables to constant review over a long period 
) When June came the next day, her learn. She knew the 1’s, 2, 9, 10. but the aunt had promised to take 
aunt came with her. “I want toknow 11's. So she only had to learn 3, 4, over this part of the job, so my 
. middle what magic you used to change an 5, 6, 7, 8, 12. work was ended. The last I heard 
‘around § : pass ger to a happy little Next, we worked on 12’s. I have June was up with her class, doing 

earner,” she said. 


never personally been strong for 


fine work. 


| 
| 
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A Unit Study of China 


By ALICE P. JARRELL 


Kowme that there are certain fundamental cri- 
teria that must naturally go with a “Unit of Work”, 
the first check the teacher must do, even before the 
plan has taken definite form other than in her mind, is 
to ask herself these questions: 

1. What should be the content of the unit of work? 

2. Is the subject matter applicable to all? Of a uni- 
versal nature? 

3. Is it educationally worthwhile, suitable to the 
age and grade of the child? 

4. Has it a social value, i.e., does it provide for the 
formation of desirable habits, attitudes, and 
ideals that will give lasting enrichment to the 
everyday social life of the child? 

5. Is there source material to enable the teacher to 
get the necessary background to enrich the unit 
of work for the children? 

6. Is it practical under the present environment of 
the child? 

7. Does it have natural appeal? 

8. Does it lead out of a unit and into others? 

9. Is there sufficient elasticity to take care of indi- 
vidual differences? 

10. Does it provide for progress in the “tool sub- 
jects’? 

One should go on to say that it should grow out of a 
real life situation and should be considered worthwhile 
by the child. Bearing these facts in mind, the following 
unit study of China took form after the children had 
studied the different groups of peoples in their geog- 
raphy work. A globe was borrowed since one had 
not been provided. The children enjoyed looking at the 
maps so much, they were delighted to have a globe with 
all the essentials of the huge world of ours that both 
science readers and geographies had tried to impress. 
They began to discover without a lead from the 
teacher whether the statement they had heard regard- 
ing China being opposite them was actually true. Then, 
too, facts learned in science about the apparent travels 
of the sun attracted them. Thereupon, rose the dis- 
cussion of rotation and revolution of the earth, and, of 
course, the information that.in the Orient the night is 
our day, and so on. 


THE TEACHER’S PURPOSE: 
I. To enrich the general knowledge of the child 
by a specific, detailed study of China—giving a 
vivid mental picture of its people; the lives, 


habits, beliefs, manners, and customs of the 
land. 


Chinese Museum 


II. To enable the child to look upon our foreign 
neighbors with a sense of understanding, sym- 
pathizing with them in deficiencies that are not 
fundamentally their fault, and to know that in 
spite of the vast differences in life and habits, 
all are essentially the same. Although the work 
one does, the beliefs one has, the mode and 
manner of dress be strange and peculiar to us, 
in spite of these, we are all the same, having 
the same ideals of home, country, and religion, 
with only a modified way of expressing them 
in comparison with each other. 

III. To provide activities of a creative nature to 
increase the appreciation of the child for the 
skill and workmanship of the Chinese. 

IV. To increase the child’s vocabulary by the 
use of such terms as, 


queue monsoon bamboo coolie kang 
rattan yak sampan junk loess 
Buddha pagoda 


V. To enrich the field of knowledge with a 
wealth of interesting facts and stories which in 
themselves would be a motivating force toward 
better oral and written expression. 

VI. To unite in this study as many objectives 
pertaining to as many subjects of the curricula 
as possible. 

INTRODUCTION : 


A. Map Study of China combined with globe study. 

1. Physical features 
a. Location of Asia. 

2. Direction from Europe; from the United 
States. 

3. Comparative latitude and longitude with 
own state. 

4. Possible climatic conditions as deduced 
from latitude, oceanic boundaries, land 
masses, desert regions, mountains, and 
rivers. 

5. Compare amount of fertile and waste lands 
available. 

6. Study coast line. Compare its amount and 
usability with that of other countries. 


B. Political Divisions 
1. China Proper. 
2. Manchuria (Manchukuo) Dispute with 
Japan over same. 
3. Sinkiang. 
4. Tibet. 
5. 


Chinese Handicraft 
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Proceed from the detailed map study clarifying the 
questions that arise in the minds of the children to the 
subject of reading. 

READING: 


I. Objective: 
To be able to read the printed matter with 
ease, and a reasonable amount of speed, 
meeting the requirements of the grade in 
order that comprehension is obtained and 
that the child is led to acquire facts in such 
a way as to make for retention and by a 
natural or acquired interest in the material 
at hand, do a better job of reading than he 
would under ordinary circumstances. 

Il. Bibliography: 
(Presents only a partial list of available 
reading matter for the children; the list in- 
creases daily with children participating in 
the search for appropriate material.) 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories—China Tietjens 
How We Are Sheltered Chamberlain 
How the World Is Housed Amburgh 
How Other People Travel Headley 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader—Asia, 
Carpenter 
Child Life in Many Lands Perdue 
Big People—Little People Shaw 
Strange People Starr 
Children of China Kiner 
Lands and Life Hoke 
A Child’s Geography of the World Hillyer 
Our Neighbors Near and Far Carpenter 


Uncle Ben in China The Rainbow Books 


Story of Wretched Flea—A Chinese Boy Muller 
Peeps at Many Lands—China Johnston 
Children of Other Lands Piper 
The Story Book of Houses Petersham 
The Foods We Eat Carpenter 
The Clothes We Wear 


Carpenter 
Compton’s Encyclopaedia 
Books of Knowledge—Reference Set 
World Book Encyclopaedia 
Junior Red Cross Magazines 
Child Life Magazines 
National Geographic Magazines 


(The minimum requirement for a class of high 
ability should be about 1000 pages of individual read- 
ing on the subject. A class of lower ability should 
have a minimum of no less than 500 pages. There 
should be no limit to the amount of reading that might 
be done, accredited and accepted by the teacher. An 
itemized account of the reading, title, author, number 
of pages, and the like, should be required of each 
individual.) 


Coolies and Sedan Chair 


III. Reading Activities: 
A. Read to tell important or unusual facts. 
B. Read to be able to do creditably a set of 


C. Read for information on the care and 


D. Read to follow directions that may be 


E. Make written reports on material read. 


LANGUAGE: 


I. Objectives: 
A. To be able to express in good oral and 


B. To be able to express in good oral and 


II. Language Activities: 
A. Discuss intelligently any or all of the 
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comprehension tests over different 
phases of China and Chinese life. 


needs of the silk worm, so that each 
one will be able to be trusted with 
the care of them. 


given in any directed activity. 


written language one’s own ideas 
about China as derived from ideas 
gathered from reading. 


written form ideas about any number 
of topics chosen, such as, dress, hab- 
its, food, dwellings, pets, work ani- 
mals, religion, occupations, festivals, 
industries, schools, government, beg- 
gars, bandits, etc., pertaining to 
China. 


following topics: 
1. China during the Middle Ages. 
2. Story of Marco Polo. 
3. The Great Wall of China. 
4. Early inventions of China. 
5. The Opium Trade. 
6. Foreign nations in China. 
7, Chinese Proverbs. 
8. Confucius. 
9. Sun Yat-sen. 
10. China’s Sorrow. 
11. War Between Japan and China. 
12. Pearl Buck. 


Learn by memory samples of Chinese 
poetry and proverbs. 
Relate in an interesting* manner stories, 
fairy tales, and fables of the Chinese. 
Dramatize a Chinese play. 

Write a cooperative play and dramatize. 
Write letters to friends telling of an 
imaginary trip through a Chinese city. 
Write an account of your museum. 
Write book reports. 

Keep a note book and travel log on 
China. 


Kite Festival 


i 
4 ad = 
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CIvIcs: 
I. Objectives: 


A. Through a study of the lives of the 
Chinese point out the strong points 
that would be considered desirable 
character traits to develop good citi- 
zenship. Check all behavior in terms 
of good citizenship. 

B. Through team work and cooperation in 
the outlined activities of the project, 
seek to develop self-reliance, sports- 
manship, thrift, honorable home 
membership, honorable group mem- 
bership, ideals of neatness, respect 
for others, respect for the rights of 
others, cleanliness, and any other 
traits that make for social fitness. 

II. Activities: 

A. Make a list of Chinese proverbs. Check 
the ones that would fit into our lives. 
Measure your own conduct by them, 
and score yourself. 

B. In the games and contests observe one’s 
activities and check sportsmanship 
and cooperation. 

C. Notice in your readings the respect for 
elders prevalent in China. Pretend 
you are a Chinese boy or girl, do one 
thing daily for some elderly person to 
prove your affection and respect. 
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Chinese Costumes 


D. In all your feasts and festivities, be as 
quiet and orderly as Chinese boys 
and girls are renowned for being. 

(Here again, only a few activities are listed. 

Others will come as a natural outgrowth of 

the activity.) 

GENERAL SCIENCE: 
I. Objective: 


A. To become acquainted with the forces of 
nature that feed, clothe, and shelter 
man in China, and to estimate the 
value these things have to us, and 
how they modify our lives. 


ELEPHANT 
By Mare Taylor KROUSE 


“T am an Elephant 
My name is Joy, 

I think you'll agree 
I’m a very big boy; 


My feet are large 
My toes are small, 

And my nose is the funniest 
Thing of all; 


Sometime when you 
Have a holiday 

You may go to a circus, 
It’s bright—and gay; 


I’ll lead the parade 
Dressed all in red, 
With silver spangles 
"Round my head; 


There’ll be some camels 
And horses, too 

And maybe there’ll be 
A kan-ga-roo; 


So watch for me 

With my friend, the Clown 
When the circus 

Comes to town.” 


Verses 1 & 2: Characteristics 
3: Gay atmosphere 
4: Meeting other animals 
5: Friendliness 
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A FEED STORE Sara Rehtus 
; STORE 1S STRONG CARD- END OFBOX 1S LEFT OPEN FOR STORING Boxes , SACKS 
F BOARD Box (ANY SIZE — OF SEEDS AS CHILDREN BRING THEM. 
DESIRED 
ESIRED) W!ITH DOOR, — =~ 


PRIATE SIGNS PAINTED 
OR PASTED ON. sev on 7 


TABLE OR 
GRASS AND SIDE 


SEED STORE 


SQUIRREL BIRD & CO. 
WALK CAN BE PAINTED 


ON WRAPPING PAPER 
ON WRICH BOX SITS. 
TREES OR SHRUBS ee 


MAY BE REAL TWIGS 


SPECIALS 


WALNUTS 
ROZEL 


WINDOWS, AND APPRO- 
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LEARNING LEAVES 


WORKING PIRECTIONS . 


}. COLLECT VARIOUS 


LEAVES TO STUDY 


SHAPES. 


2.CUT FRAME FOR 


PICTURE FROM 2 


SHEETS BLACK PAPER. 
A 9" SQUARE OR CIRCLE 
Goub SIZE. FRAME 
BE 14" THICK ATLEAST. Cur 


2 CIRCULAR OR SQUARE 
FRAME PIECES. 


USE 
STRING 
To 


SUSPEND 
iN 


window. 


| 
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3,CUT LEAF 
SILHOUETTE EITHER 
FREE HAND, OR USING 
A LEAF AS A PATTERN. 
MAKE LEAF LARGE 
ENOUGH TO LOOK WELL. 

4. PASTE LEAF 
IN CENTER OF CELLOPHANE 
OR ‘TISSUE. USE PASTE 
SPARINGLY. 


5. SPREAD PASTE LIGHTLY GN 
HALF OF FRAME, AND 
PLACE STRING FoR TIE 
AROUND EDGE AS SHOWN 

6.NEXT, PRESS CEWGPHANE 
CLEAF RIGHT SIDE UP) OVER 
PASTED SIGE OF FRAME 


TAPPLY PASTE TO OTHER 
HALF OF FRAME AND 

COVER FRONT OF PICTURE 

5, TRIM EDGE OF CELLOPHANE 
LEAVING ABOUT 4” SHOWING. 


Sara Rehtus 


LEAF TRANSPARENCIES 


WORKING MATERIALS FOR ONE- 
PICTURE 


2 SHEETS BLACK 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
(Size 


COLORED CELLORHANE 
OR TISSUE. (10” SQUARE) 
SCISSORS, PASTE, 
SHORT STRING 


REAL LEAVES FOR 
STUDIES - 


SQvuARES 
AND CIRCLES 


HUNG ALTERNATELY 
MAKE INTERESTING 
BORDERS. 


944504 


LEAF BOOKLETS 
ARE ATTRACTIVE. 
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tus 


A HANDY DESK KIT FoR comB, NAILFILE, AND EXTRA TISSUES 
OR HANDKERCHIEF. 


MATERIALS NEEDED - 
A RECTANGULAR PIECE 


OR 
ROLLED uD GF OILCLOTH (COR STRONG 


CONVENIENCE AND WIDER THAN THE 


COMB TO BE USED IN IT. 
— 2. YARN OR CoLORE.D STRING 
BLANKET STITCH 


GOOD FINISH. 


AND MAKING TIE. 
S NEEDLE witTH LARGE EVE. 


WORK \WITIALS 
OR DESIGN HERE 
BEFORE FINISHING 


TURN DOWN 
ENGES 


2" 
SIDES. LSE YARN BEFORE 
-Apout 7” STITCHING SIDES. SEW 
IS NE A TR ON 
; MAKE THIS COMPARTMENT CESSARY STRING T 
# DEEP ENOUGH FOR COMB. ONLY ON CENTER BOCK 


TIED IN ROLL. 


A CALENDAR ror REMovVABLE PICTURES 


EITHER FIND 
Ss A LARGE CALENDAR 
a MAT WITH BA LARGE 
~~ OPENING For A 
PICTURE,OR MAKE 
ONE. REMOVE PICTURE 
FROM UNDER FRAME, 
AND LET CHILDREN 


ORAW AND PAINT PICTURES MAyv BE CHANGED 


LSE In FRAME. AS 13 DESIR@GEABLE 


A POETRY SCRAPBOOK 

AT BEGINNING 
OF YEAR, MAKE 
SCRAP BOOK FOR 


LEAVES 


WRITING OR 

PASTING IN _ 

POEMS WHICH 
PLEASE THE POEMS BE. 
CHILDREN MOSSY. WRITTEN ON PAPER 
WRAPPING PAPER ON WHICH APPROPRIATE 
WiLL DO FOR PICTURES ORE DRAWN. 
LEAVES GF BOOK. So, PASTE LIGHTLY 


IN Book . 
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| FoR CLOTH) ABOUT 17” LONG 
| 
. SLIT FRONT TOWHOLD FILE. a2. SIDES. SO KIT CAN BE 
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OGORIGINAL PICTURES TO WEEKLY, OR AS OFTEN 
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Art 


Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


tem year we offer an especially 
interesting art program, for it is one 
that correlates throughout with in- 
terests in South America. Lists of 
interesting facts about South Amer- 
ica should be made to tie in with 
this work. For instance: the large 
island in the mouth of the Amazon 
is larger than the country of Bel- 
gium. That means the mouth of the 
Amazon is even much larger. Brazil 
is much larger than the United 
States, etc. 


A Picture Map of Brazil 
(Pages 32-33) 


One of the finest art lessons re- 
lated to geography, is the drawing 
and painting of maps. We think the 
children of our schools should be- 
come very map minded, especially 
in these days of changing events. 
With the advent of the aeroplane, 
distances have become so short, and 
distant countries suddenly become 
neighbors. Large maps are such 
fun to do, and they make excellent 
wall decorations. We suggest as a 
size, no less than 24 x 30 inches. 

Study the whole country or a part 
of the country in detail. Look up all 
kinds of material that may be used 
for illustration suggestions. This will 
include animals, figures, trees and 
natural and cultivated products. 

If the class is to undertake the 
making of picture maps, each a sec- 
tion of some large country, it is well 
to make an enlarged map of the 
whole country and then divide that 
up. Then all parts are of the right 
proportion. 

See how varied the little pictures 
are on the map of Brazil. Perhaps 
the class would like to enlarge this 
map. Each pupil could contribute 
his efforts. To enlarge the map, mark 
the entire surface into accurate one 
half inch squares. Then mark the 
large paper into the same number of 
squares. The squares, of course will 
be bigger. Into each large square, 
draw that which appears in the cor- 
responding small square. Draw 
lightly in pencil, so lines can be 
erased. Or make the drawing on 
scratch paper and trace it upon the 
large sheet. For tracing, use a car- 
bon paper made by scribbling with a 
soft pencil on a sheet of thin paper. 

Paint the little figures in gay 
colors. The land may be left white, 


except the portion which represents 
the neighboring countries. Paint 
that light yellow. The ocean may be 
blue. Boats and steamers can be 
added to the ocean area. 

Some pupil with a bent for me- 
chanical drawing, can make large 
sketches of the coats of arms of the 
different South American countries. 


Indians of Brazil Grating Cassava 
Tubers 
(Page 31) 


These Indian girls are grating cas- 
sava tubers. They will press the 
juice out of the pulp and later bake 
the pulp on hot stones. These cakes 
taste good and are nutritious, al- 
though the juice they press out is 
poisonous. Tapioca is made from 
cassava tubers. 


Suggestions for Cut Paper 
(Page 34) 


Some of the birds and butterflies 
that come from Brazil can be seen 
in our city zoo, or in your city 
museum. Let us make cut paper 
posters of some of the birds and ani- 
mals of Brazil. Or, instead of a 
poster, we can make beautiful bor- 
ders of birds and animals. To make 
an even connection for the repeated 
units, see how the branch ends at the 
same level at either side of the 
sketch. More leaves and flowers 
may be added if desired. 

The toucan is black with a cream 
colored throat shaded with pale 
gray-violet. The section about the 
eye is deep yellow. The eye is 
lighter yellow. The wing is deep 
gray-violet with black markings and 
tipped with cream color. The upper 
bill is orange, and the lower bill and 
spot on the tail is red-orange. His 
feet are gray-brown. The limb and 
leaves may be various greens. 


The parrot is red-orange. The top 
of his wings are red, violet-blue, and 
blue at the tips. His bill is dull 
yellow. The flowers look well in light 
pink with deeper pink centers and a 
yellow dot in the middle. Branch 
and leaves should be various greens. 

The beautiful blue butterflies of 
the Amazon are used for ornamental 
jewelry. There are many kinds of 
beautiful butterflies in Brazil. Let 
us work out some problem using a 
butterfly as a motif. It might be an 
ornament for the hair, for decorat- 
ing a bouquet or as an ornament on 
a napkin ring. 


September Song 
(Page 37) 


A little poem in a book of Mother 
Goose rhymes, inspired the song for 
this month. We used it as a first 
verse for the song. 


Maps That Should Be Painted 
in Color 
(Page 30) 


Then there are wonderful colored 
maps to be made representing the 
rainfall of a country, the altitude, 
the natural resources, areas of pop- 
ulation and the depth of the ocean 
floor near the shores. 


A Map of Our School Yard 
(Page 35) 


One might try making picture 
maps of the school yard, the city 
block where you live, the city park 
or the farm with its buildings, trees, 
roads and gardens. Map making 1s 
such a vital problem. It allows for 
much originality, humor, and re- 
quires much observation and indi- 
vidual thinking. 


The Statue of Christ Above 
Rio Harbor 
(Page 11) 


Our calendar this month pictures 
the beautiful figure of Christ that 
stands on a 2,300-foot mountair 
overlooking Rio de Janeiro harbor. 
The Statue rises more than 100 feet 
high from its pedestal. It is illu- 
minated at night, and can be seen 
for miles away. It is made of steel 
and concrete. 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT BRAZIL 


The country of Brazil is larger than 
the United States. The boundaries of 
the various states in Brazil are still very 
indefinite and not beyond dispute. There 
are twenty-one states in Brazil. The 
states with their capitals are: 


Most 
full of 


tains. 
River, 


Cuyaba 


Pv 


ENLARGE THIS MAP TO THREE TIMES ITS 
SIZE. ADD CAPITAL CITIES OF EACH STATE. 
TINT STATES IN VARIOUS COLORS, AS 
YELLOW, PINK  YELLOW-GREEN , VIOLET, 
BLUE-GREEN, YELLOW-ORANGE, RED- VIOLET, 
RED-ORANGE ETC. PAINT THE OCEAN BLUE. 


tremely wide, dotted with islands and 


Amazon reach far into the Andes moun- 


are Portuguese. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


all the rivers in Brazil are ex- | posed of several languages and nation- 


alities. Brazil occupies nearly one-half 
of the South American continent, and 
touches all the other countries except 
Ecuador and Chilie. 


cataracts. Tributaries of the 


One of these, the Putumayo 
dividing Colombia from Peru 


However it is com- 


: i r 
Para Belem (Para) Ecuador its source in a 2 
Maranhao Sao Luiz (Maranhao) | @bout 125 air-miles from the Pacific It is the world’s second largest exporter 
Piauhy Therezina | Ocean, and so, with the Amazon, almost ok of Ge 
cuts a complete slice off the upper part * 
Ceara Fortaleza (Ceara) of South Amer modern medicine come from Brazil. 
ie Rio Grande do Norte Natal _ Vegetable oil from the babassa palm is 
i Parahyba Joao Pessoa The Amazon is the longest river in | used for making margarine, soap and 
Pernambuco Recife (Pernambuco) | the world, and nearly all of it is in | candles. The sap from the turpentine 
4 Alagoas Maceio | Brazil. Manaos, the capital of the state | tree, sometimes called, “Amazon oil,” 
d Sergipe Aracaju | of Amazonas, is 1,000 miles up the | closely resembles French turpentine, 
a Bahia Sao Salvador (Bahia) | river, and can be reached by ocean | and holds a wonderful future in its de- 
4 Espirito Santo Victoria | vessels. velopment. There are over 30,000 
Rio de Janeiro Rio de Janeiro Brazil, due to its differences in eleva- 
3 Sao Paulo Sao Paulo tion, has a varied climate. The most ; sie vie ; 
healthful is inland from Rio de Janeiro. river. Negro biack, 
| Sansa. Catharina, Florianopolis |The greater part of the country has its qJaneiro means of January 
i Acre Rio sinatt winter from May to October. The | Minas Geraes means general mines. 
winter consists of a rainy season. The he Sen 
4 Goyaz Goyaz ., | is one of the world’s most beau- 
; -o — Belle Horizonte The traditions and language of Brazil | tiful. The Victoria water lilies in that 
| atto Grosso 


park have leaves seven feet in diameter. 
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MAPS THAT SHOULD BE PAINTED IN COLOR | 


Louise D. Tessin 


ALTITUDE 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CUT PAPER Louise D. Tessin 


THE POSTER DESIGNS ABOVE MAY BE REPEATED To MAKE CororRfFUL BORDERS. SEE HOW THE BRANCH COMES To THE SAME LEV 
EITHER SIDE TO MAKE A SMOOTH-RUNNING REPEAT. MORE LEAVES MAY BE ADDED. PosTERS MAY BE PAINTED OR DONE IN CUT 
PAPER. CUT ENTIRE BIRD ( toUCAN ) OF BLACK PAPER. ADD COLORED SECTIONS OVER THIS. SE ARTICLE FOR DETAILS. 
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JUANETA OF ARGENTINA 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By Thelma Moreland 


Juanera isa little peon girl, who 
lives on the great Argentine Pampa, 
which is the Indian word for plains. 
Life is hard for the peons; many of 
them roam around as nomads, while 
some are employed on the great 
cattle ranches. Little Juaneta lives 
on such a ranch. Here she is grind- 
ing corn in the primitive manner 
that her ancestors have used for 
centuries. The old stone grinder 
has been in her father’s family for 
many years. 

The girl’s hair is black, her skin 
a coppery brown, and she wears a 
simple frock of blue calico. Make 
the old stone grinder gray. After 
coloring, cut out and connect the 
parts with paper fasteners. Cut 
along dotted line, and insert 
stomper into grinder. 
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CHOOL ROOM 
CLOCK. 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 


THERES A |NEAT LIT-TLE CLOCK. IN THE | 


| 
| 

( SCHOOL ROOM IT STANDS. AND IT |POINTS TO THE TIME WITH ITS | TWO LIT-TLE HANDS. MAY | 


HOURS THAT PASS. WE ARE| BUS ---Y WITH STUD-IES THAT] WE HAVE IN CLASS. ITS | 


HANDS EV-ER READ-Y TO | 
AND | SING- ING AND DRAW-ING AND | 


y WE, LIKE THE CLOCK KEEP A |FACE CLEAN AND BRIGHT, WITH 
\ READ -ING AND WRIT- ING ANDISPELL-ING WE DO . 


DO 
RITH 


| 
THE 
/ WHILE THE | NEAT LITTLE CLOCK MARKS THE | 
ma 
AS = == 
— 
WHAT RIGHT. TICK | | | 
| | ME-TIC TOO, TICK|-TOCK, TICK|TOCK, THE | TWO LIT-TLE HANDS ON THE NEAT LIT-TLE CLOCK FROM| 
| 
| 
MORN- ING TO EVE-NING CON/-TIN-UE TO AND AND|HAP-PY ALL DAY | 
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FUN WITH MUSIC by frank 


Anather y Project correlating on easy song in three chodls 
for vaices and instruments, acrobatic novelt acl, and the. construction 
of a serviceable, home-made drum from discarded material is our next musical diversion. 
Othe maferial drum are Discarded inner tube, cleaned 
free of fale mside and outs sandpaper or naphtha ; (c).a coffee can, pail or 
other tin L to diameler; bottom removed with a rotary cun-apener, 
Trace and cul rubber Cut 4 bands 


Spiral 
ds +' ane wide fo 
aL round than Te df. 


To make Sor & 


Cu SS and tight 
and coat both esot tabs with cement. o\ ds inp 
Put round bands Wind th and tight Lam where the 
On both cnds oF T ly aroun rah oy od drum heads will 
drum shell and siting Faslened to 
Coat with cemenl. pply {race oneach lightening Cord $ 
Stretch the head Finish with sei yp" Hold 
evenly by pull- [ws more — preces of sticks 
ING OM Oppasile tabs. found bands +4" dowel 
Fasten in place by = comem fed like 
pressin gkement this 
ed sur faces together “Tack around the heads 


The time-values of notes are easy to read from ovr music , forJhe duration 
nofe 1s proportional fo the space that follows iC Try this on new 


he, pitch of noles can be told at a _qlance,,since our vidie-eads are marked with 
letters ar Fiqures to indicalé each Syllabe name thus: 


D> =lorDo; @ =2o9r Re; < = 5 or = T-Torhh. 
The charts on the opposile page show how Shaped noks can be used on various inSteuments. 


@ The boys will fra? se ly of fun pcg om, Noah’s adventure by means of 
three acrobatic pan cede acted on the Threz, choruses of the song— Swimming One 
wide rwer", “The anim pals ea one by one, and “The 


el 
Swimming: A rad the fi The Camel: AlassdsB “thet A lieson 


pand Sond ich 
back hand over his waist 
.B bends F B falls forward belwéen 
backward ji A’s legs and A legs 
mation’ feet. & herds under waist, 


Ah d gras taking th thing himself 

on hands,making the Font le Bs hips | com ll over 
wane Findher boy riding cemplets Ihe plu re. and Navel in reverse, 
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Acrobatic 


Pantomime Song 


_L «pl 4 


There's} one wide | cross. 
rumlere’s| one wwide fo] Cross. 


‘Tnis song usesanewkey: Dois an F: All the syllables are 4 steps hiqherthan last Time. 


Valin or Mandolin Banjo’ Cello arfs for vocal drill m- Ukulele Four: or Six-§in 
Wned tuned CGDA inqand on tunedGCEA Guitar Fune 
BS chords or melody FRA DGBRE 


Yo OB 
board . Play melody From the lellers and chords fram Ihespols: OO 


Place this chart over piano 
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Keys—An Opening Activity), 


For the Beginning of the School Year 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Sevan miles from the village of Estes Park in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, there is an Inn called 
BALDPATE, named from the book, Seven Keys to 
Baldpate by Earl Derr Biggers. Each guest is furnished 
a tag and asked to forward a key to the Inn on his 
return home. Now, the Inn boasts more than “seven 
thousand, seven hundred and seventy-seven keys’— 
the largest collection of keys in the world—an 
hanging from the ceiling and covering all four walls 
of a very large rustic room. Besides keys from every 
section of our country, there are keys from England, 
France, India, Japan, China, Germany, Norway, Swe- 
jen, Spain, Italy, Mexico, Poland, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth—keys of every size (the smallest. 
scarcely half an inch long and the largest, more than 
three feet)—a most unique collection—rare keys. 
common keys, brass keys, huge iron keys, an ivory key 
from Egypt. copper watch keys, keys, 
sorority keys, fraternity keys, University keys, musical 
keys, shiny new keys, and rusty old keys 
of historical interest is 


array 


keys, door 
Among thoss 
1 key to Washington’s head- 
War of the Revolution. As you 
about this room at Baldpate, you will even spy 
a Turnkey, the kind used by a long-ago dentist in 
pulling teeth. One of the very most fascinating of the 
collection is a key to one of the chapels in Westminster 
Abbey. And again, we find old keys of jails. Also there 
are stateroom keys of big Liners. There are rare keys 
from the wealthy, keys from the poor, keys from plain 
every day people, and celebrities—KEYS 
and KEYS and KEYS 


As another school year begins, it 


juarters during the 


LOOK 


keys from 


1s Quite apropos 
that the teacher—the KEEPER OF THE KEYS— 
should present each child with those keys that will 
open for him, the lovely things of life found in the 


modern schoolroom. 


“A Key Activity—A Bunch of Golden Keys 


Each child cut out any number of golden keys from 
yellow art paper according to the pattern shown above. 
On each key put one of the following inscriptions. Then 
put each bunch of keys on a key ring. Cut the key ring 
out of art paper in the shape of a doughnut and make 
one slit from the outside through to the inside of the 
ring to enable the keys to be slipped on. 


*If you should want to make golden keys of 1—Table Manners. or of 
2—Conversation at Table, in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for 1939, page 28, you 
will find many inscriptions for your key rings in the ‘Never’ and 

Always” groups of suggestions 
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h a magic thing, 
Is a little key: 
As door after door, 
It opens for me. 


A. H. 


“Just Plain Manners” Ring 


Please 
Thank you 
Excuse Me, Please 


“Ready for School” Ring 
Face and Hands Washed—Bath maybe 
Clothes Tidy 


Clean Stockings and Pulled Tight 
Teeth Clean 

Shoes Shined 

Clean Handkerchief—even a spare 
Hair Brushed 

On Time 


“Telephone Manners” Ring 


making this 
would be 


Before 


particular bunch of keys, a 
discussion 


apt—a check up of telephone 
manners. It is never too early to cultivate gracious 
telephone manners (and voices too). Consideration for 
others is a beautiful trait. When the child answers a 
telephone. he should never say just “yes” or ‘no’. It 
is curt and bit rude. Illustration: 


Illustration: 
A ii 


The 


says, 


e ‘phone rings. child answers. Suppose the 


telephoning “Is your Mother there?” 
“Yes she is, I'll call her’, or ““No, Mother is at 
This is Mary. Will you leave a message or 
shall I have her call you?” 


~hild: 


1er club. 


Another Illustration: 

Suppose Mary is calling Jane. 
swers: “This is 478.” Mary: “Is Jane there?” Jane’s 
Mother: ‘“‘No, Jane has gone on an errand for me. 
This is her Mother. May I give her a message?” Mary: 
“Mrs. Brown, this is Mary. We’re planning a picnic 
tomorrow and we want Jane to go.” Jane’s Mother: 
“I’m sure she will love to go, Mary. I'll have her call 


you as soon as she comes.” Mary: “Thank you, Mrs. 
Brown. That’s lovely.” 


Jane’s Mother an- 


For the Telephone Manners Ring 


546 with a 
Thank you 
Never just “‘yes” or “no” 
Always give your name 
Never bang down a receiver 
Talk into the ’phone 

Hang up gently 


“please” for Central 


“Getting Along with Others” Ring 
You, first 


“Scholarship” Ring 


Interest 
Enthusiasm 
Attention 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Great Adventure 


As we watch eager groups of 
children rushing off to school in 
early September, we see genuine 
zest, adventure and anticipation 
depicted on each child’s face. Each 
little Knight, whether boy or girl, 
quests forth with the spirit of won- 
der of curiosity and expectancy, 
with dreams yet to be satisfied, with 
the inherent urge to ask, to seek, and 
to know. 

For those children who have al- 
ready experienced a bit of school 
life, there should lie ahead a thou- 
sand and one new sources of infor- 
mation to be tapped, fresh and vital 
problems to be solved, more thrilling 
stories to be read, strange and in- 
triguing lands to be explored, inter- 
esting gateways to be opened wider 
and still wider. There should be, 
too, the joy of meeting and knowing 
the new teacher, hoping that she 
may unlock the doors to all the 
surprises and mysteries and drama 
contained in life about them, that 
she may hold the keys that will open 
the door to the new Kingdom where 
children may enter and thoroughly 
revel without stint and without 
measure in the vast riches about 
them. 

Then there are the children who 
are tasting of school experiences for 
the first time. In their minds, there 
is little doubt but that the school 1s 
to be the open sesame to every great 
adventure—Little Peter wants to 
learn how to read books that he may 
Share stories with Daddy and 
Mother and his little brothers and 
sisters. 

David wants to write and figure 
that he may learn how to help his 
father in the hardware store. Little 
Mary, whose pencil and crayons 
have wrought magic figures from the 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


age of three, dreams of ali the 
lovely things she can draw and paint 
with the help of her teacher. 

Then there is William, who hopes 
he can learn more and more and 
still more about the things in his 
own backyard—the tiny insects, the 
flowers, the birds, the trees. To 
William, the school must open up a 
new world of excitement and beauty. 
To William, the teacher can give to 
these common things strange reality 
and color and fascination. 

Then there is little Nellie, who has 
always been so shy and retiring and 
almost afraid. Perhaps, she dreams 
that her School will help her to talk 
more freely, to acquaint her with all 
the boys and girls through playing, 
and singing, and making things. 

Then there is John, who dreams of 
the day when he may become a 
great engineer like his father. He 
hopes that school may be a place 
where he can learn more about trains 
and ships and airplanes and how to 
put them all together. He wants to 
know so much about men who have 
invented engines and _ steamboats 
and automobiles. He wants to thrill 
over the experiences of great explor- 
ers and discoverers and scientists 
who have made this world a better 
and richer place in which to live. 

These are only a very few of the 
dreams and the expectations—either 
expressed or non-expressed — that 
send children forth on each Septem- 
ber eager, challenging, hoping. 

The teacher, we believe, is the 
only one who can unlock the door 
and answer the challenge. It is up 
to her and to her alone, to sell the 
school to the children. She is the 
one who can make the school a really 
lovely place in which to live. It is 
the teacher who can get each child 
to live his school. It is she who can 


transform the classroom into a work- 
shop, a club, a commonplace, a phi- 
lanthropic society, a family. It is 
the teacher who can awaken the 
children to richer and richer possi- 
bilities, letting them into the game 
as active producers, as real persons 
with real situations. It is the teacher 
who must enrich the everyday expe- 
riences of the children, knowing full 
well that the child comes first, the 
subject matter second. 

It is the teacher who must sense 
quickly the fact that the school 
makes up the large part of each 
chiid’s world, that it is his little 
society where he may individualize 
himself, where he may cease to 
become “en masse’’ and more inter- 
esting and distinctly a little human 
being of the family, of the play- 
ground, of the neighborhood, of the 
school. 

Yes, it is she, the teacher of the 
children—this fine personal human 
instrument bigger than all school 
methods, bigger than all textbooks, 
and bigger than all school machin- 
ery, it is she who can help our 
children to keep alive, active and 
receptive. It is she who can make 
our children more capable, more 
willing, more dependable, and more 
cooperative. It is she who can 
guide our children daily to better 
classroom performance and help 
them to do better in all those whale- 
some activities in which they nor- 
melly engage. 

Yes, it is the teacher of our chil- 
dren who sells the school, not only 
to the children but to the commu- 
nity, as well. It is she who is able 
to bring into the school so much 
richness and glory, beauty and zest 
that for the children it will prove 
the open sesame to really great 
adventure. 


THE BUNNY’S TAIL 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The bunny has a funny tail ai 


That is so very small, 


It almost, ALMOST looks as if tg 


He has no tail at all! 
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Question: Would you please list for me birth- 
days of interesting people that occur in Sept. 
and that would be of interest to children of 
the first four grades? 

ANSWER: Eugene Field, the poet, Sept. 2 (1850); 
Phoebe Cary, the poet, Sept. 4 (1824); Jane Addams, 
the founder of Hull House and friend of the unfor- 
tunate, Sept. 6 (1860). 

Queen Elizabeth, the most famous queen of England, 
Sept. 7 (1533). 

John T. Pershing, the Commander of the American 
troops during the World War, Sept. 13 (1860). 

James Fenimore Cooper, author of “Last of the 
Mohicans,” Sept. 15 (1789); William Howard Taft, 
former president of our country, Sept. 15 (1857); 
Augustus Caesar, one of the greatest emperors of 
ancient Rome, Sept. 23 (63 B. C.). 

Felicia Hemans, author of the poem, “Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” Sept. 25 (1793); Samuel Adams, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, Sept. 27 
(1722). 

Frances E. Willard, who devoted her life to the cause 
of temperance, Sept. 28 (1839). 

QuEsTION: In evaluating Oral English with 

little children, would you call a sentence a story 

or would you give the children very early the 
correct term “sentence” ? 

ANSWER: I am a great believer in starting the 
children off on the right foot and giving them early 
the correct terms. There is all the difference in the 
world between a sentence and a story. If we allow 
children to start with the wrong concept, they are 
liable to carry it through their whole school career 
and on into life. 

QuESTION: Would you please give me a list of 

good poems for Hallowe’en with author and 

publisher? 

ANSWER: “The Witch! The Witch!” 
Farjeon from ‘“Joan’s Door” (Stokes). 
“The Home in the Woods,” Rachel Field, 

“Pointed People” (Macmillan). 

“Brownie,” A. A. Milne from “When We Were Very 

Young” (Dutton). 

“Smiling,” Dixie Willson, “Golden Flute” (John Day). 
“Hallowe’en,” Medary, “Golden Flute” (John Day). 
“If You’ve Never,” Fowler, “Golden Flute” (John 

Day). 

“The Jack o’Lantern,” Potter from “Poems for the 

Young Child” (Whitman). 

“Hallowe’en Song,” Marjorie Barrows from “Child 

Life” (Raud). 

“Hallowe’en,” Florence Piper Tuttle from “Our Holi- 


days and Special Days” (Creative Ed. Society, Man- 
kato, Minn.). 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CuitpHoop. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QueEsTION: Could you kindly inform me as to 
the author and source of a story called, “The 


Tale of the Black Cat’? 


ANSWER: I feel very sure “The Tale of the Black 
Cat” is from the “Oak Tree Fairy Collection,” by 
Johnson, published by Little, Brown. 


Question: Do you know of any book that 
would give me interesting stories and poems 
for the various holidays and noted birthdays? 
ANswer: An older book would be “Good Stories 
for Great Holidays” by Alcott (Houghton Mifflin). 
A newer book, “Our Holidays and Special Days,” 


Tuttle and Bailey (Creative Ed. Society, Mankato, 
Minn.). 


QuEsTION: How early in the school year do 
you think I should be able to get my little first 
grade children to read from books? 


ANSWER: That quite depends upon the ability and 
general make-up of your children. Some children in 
the first grade are ready for the Primers after five or 
six weeks of school. Other children may require a 
period from two to six months before they are really 
ready to read from books. I should suggest two good 
references on this subject: 

“Primary Reading Activities,’ Storm (Ginn). 
“Reading Readiness,” Harrison (Houghton). 


QueEsTION: I have a little girl in my first grade 
who has not spoken a word during the first few 
weeks of the school term. Can you suggest any 
means by which I can make her talk? 


ANSWER: I should include her always with the other 
children making the work as appealing as possible for 
her. But I believe I should quite ignore the fact that 
she does not talk if you are convinced there is no speech 
defect. It may be that the child is extremely shy or 
just wanting to be different. Drawing attention to this 
difference will only make her worse. 


QUESTION: What are the main points in favor 
of making use of children’s own experiences 
as subject matter for reading? 

ANSWER: A child who seemingly cannot read from a 
book gets great delight from giving the substance of a 
story which is recorded on the blackboard, and from 
telling the teacher and the other children what it is 
all about. In favor of making use of children’s experi- 
ences in reading, I should list the following points: 
The reading is real to him and part of him. It is a 
record of his own doings. It is a forerunner of informa- 
tion reading in the higher grades that will come in his 
science, current events, etc. 


It is a real means of communication and it offers a 
real social motive. 
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NATURE STUDY 
STORIES 4» PROJECTS 


Desert Dwellers 
By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Paisano (Pronounced Pie-sah’-no) 
The Roadrunner 


The snake drew back prepared to strike! 


Prusano and his twin sisters 
were hatched in a nest in a mesquite 
tree. Their mother fed them grass- 
hoppers, each in turn. Paisano would 
open his beak as wide as he could.— 
It was pretty wide. Then he would 
beg till his turn came. ‘“Crut, crut, 
crut!”” he would cry. 

Mother always played fair. But 
when she came with his grasshopper 
in her bill, she would poke it down 
his throat till he could swallow the 
tasty morsel. 

With three such hungry young- 
sters to feed, she spent most of her 
day watching for grasshoppers. She 
would look over the ground with 
first one eye, then the other, till she 
spied one. Then she would volplane 
down so fast that the hopper seldom 
escaped. Of course her wings were 
too short to be much good for 
flying. 

Though Paisano was far from 
handsome, with his long beak, and 
almost no tail to begin with, it 
wasn’t long till he was nearly as big 
as Mother, and had a tail as long as 
hers. He could also raise the speck- 
led feathers on his head at will, 
which made him look larger still. 
That gift was to be a help in time 
of need. 

One day Paisano found his wings 
were grown so strong that he could 


volplane to the ground below. But 
try as he would, he could not get 
back into the home nest, ten feet up 
in the tree. Not till his wings had 
grown some more would he be able 
to fly even that distance. For Pai- 
sano was a ground cuckoo. Down in 
Texas they called him a roadrunner. 

The first day or two Mother still 
brought him grasshoppers, to help 
out. Then he found he could chase 
grasshoppers himself, on foot. But 
at first he’d get going so fast he 
couldn’t stop when he wanted to. 
He’d over-shoot his mark, and the 
hopper would get away. Then, quite 
by accident, one day when he had 
the wind at his back, he learned how 
to put on the brakes. He found that 
by hoisting his tail he could stop in 
an instant. After that, he’d go racing 
along the ground faster than a grass- 
hopper could flee from him. 

One day something else small and 
green caught his eye. His left eye, 
as it happened. He cocked his head 
and looked at the small green thing 
with his right eye. What could it be? 
It didn’t hop. It didn’t fly. It just 
ran along the road on four legs, a 
creature with a tail that gave it a 
very stream-lined appearance. It 
could go pretty fast, too. Paisano 
stretched out almost flat as he ran, 
because that way he could take 
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longer steps. And he overtook the 
creature. It was a lizard, and it 
made an even better meal than its 
weight in grasshoppers would have 
made him. 

One day when he had not found 
many hoppers, he got to feeling 
pretty hungry. If there was a lizard 
astir at this time of day, he couldn’t 
find one. But he spied a family of 
blue quail. Not that he meant to 
war on those small feathered folk. 
But it gave him an idea. Paisano 
was a bright bird. 

As he watched the quail, the little 
cock was very busy scratching up 
something for his family to eat. And 
as he combed the grass with his foot, 
he started up all the hidden grass- 
hoppers. One hopper jumped so 
close to Paisano that he caught it 
first. After that, he followed the 
quail family for hours. Of course he 
never took a hopper that the quail 
could catch. But there were lots of 
hoppers that would have got away. 
And though it wasn’t as much fun 
as running down lizards for himself, 
it was better than going hungry. 

Here in the brush country, where 
the sun-baked ground had seen no 
rain for months, Paisano was often 
parched with thirst. And it was 
miles to the nearest resaca, as the 
Mexicans call those shallow pools 
left behind by the winding river. 
Then Paisano found that the white 
faced calves of the ranches always 
went to a hard round water trough 
to drink. One day when the dust 
blew chokingly, Paisano followed 
the calves. But the water was low, 
too low for Paisano to reach with 
even his long beak. He stood on the 
rim of the tank with his feet as far 
apart as he could stretch them, and 
still he couldn’t reach. He ran 
around and around the brim, trying 
to find an easier place, and eyeing 
the water with longing. But it was 
no use. 

He learned that evening that at 
a certain time, just at sundown, 
someone turned the water on, and it 
came gushing into the tank, clear to 
the brim. After that, Paisano came 
to the tank just at sundown. It got 
so that he would follow the calves 
each evening to the tank. You have 
to use your wits in the desert. 


\' 
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Paisano had one burning ambi- 
tion. He longed to catch a rattle- 
snake. Once his mother had brought 
a young rattler to the nest, and 
nothing had ever tasted better. Now 
he used to see rattlers dozing along 
the tops of the dusty bushes, just 
out of his reach. And he watched his 
chances. 


One day the sun shone dazzling 
from a cloudless sky, and the dust 


lay deep. And everywhere that 
Paisano searched, he found his way 
barred by hard, dry plants with 


thorns. Then he met another young 
roadrunner, who felt just as he did 
about catching rattlesnakes. She 
was a glossy bird, smaller than him- 
self but very quick. First they 
hunted lizards together. And when 
they found some snails, she knew 
just how to bang them on the rocks 
till the shell broke and they could 
get at the meat. 

Suddenly beneath a patch of 
prickly pear they saw a young rat- 
tlesnake taking its siesta. (A great 
many desert creatures take after- 
noon naps in the shade.) There, said 
Paisano, with a “Crut, crut!” was 
their chance. But first they must 
wait for the snake to come out from 
beneath the thorny 
prickly pear. 


pads of the 
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By and by a young jackrabbit 
went hopping by. The snake opened 
its eyes and started sliding toward 
the rabbit. And the rabbit stopped 
and stared with frightened eyes, 
afraid to move. 

This was Paisano’s chance. Dart- 
ing at the rattler, he tried to jab it 
in the head with his long beak. The 
snake drew back, prepared to strike 
him. (And the rabbit, forgotten, 
made the most of its chance to get 
away.) 

Quick as a flash, Paisano’s feath- 
ered friend thrust at the snake from 
the other side. The rattler drew its 
head back just in time, and its rattles 
sounded like dry leaves crackling 
together, as it shook its tail tip 
angrily. 

Paisano, his beady eyes aglitter, 
danced round and round the snake, 
trying to spear it with his beak. But 
he did not venture too near. In and 
out, in and out he darted, jabbing, 
then jumping to a safe distance 
before the snake could strike. 

And while Paisano got his breath, 
his new found friend would try for 
a strike at the rattler. They had on< 
advantage over the snake. The two 
birds had run so many miles after 
lizards that they were tireless. But 
the snake had lived a iazy 


feasting, then fasting beneath the 
safety of the prickly pear. 

But the snake had poison fangs 
and had those fangs struck Paisano, 
he could not have lived. 

Now he and his little friend 
danced round the snake just barely 
out of reach. The rattler dodged 
and twisted. If only they could tire 
it out! The snake was nct moving 
quite so fast now, but Paisano felt 
as fresh as ever. Around and around 
he circled, jabbing his strong beak 
at the snake in a sort of war dance. 
He held feathers raised and wings 
outspread till they nearly dragged in 
the dust. 

Cocking his head, he watched the 
snake out of first one eye, then the 
other. And when he found himself 
too near, he jerked his tail upright 
and stopped short. Then, while he 
got his breath, his friend the lady 
roadrunner tried for a jab at the 
snake. 

Once the rattler struck, its fanged 
mouth brushing her wing feathers, 
but it did no harm. And once its 
blow just escaped Paisano’s head. 
But at last he stabbed the snake and 
the rattler soon lay still. What a 
feast followed! And what a snake 
catcher Paisano soon became! Tall 
tales have been told about him. But 
none is stranger than what really 


life, happened. 


Mr. Caterpillar Changes His Coat 


Mi. CATERPILLAR was crawling 
along very slowly. He humped up 
his back and raised his head and 
looked all about him, very curious 
like. His orange and brown colored, 
hairy coat glistened in the bright 
sunlight. It was spring again! New 
leaves were coming out. Soon there 


would be plenty of food. He 
wouldn’t be hungry any more. 
He raised his head again. Some- 


body was coming along the path. It 
was Bobby and Sally on their way 
to school. They were taking the 
short cut across the vacant lot and 
suddenly Sally stopped in the path. 

“Oh, look at that old caterpillar, 
Bobby! Isn’t he a homely old thing!”’ 
Sally cried. She stepped away from 
Mr. Caterpillar. She needn’t have 
done that for Mr. Caterpillar was 
quite harmless. He was just glad to 
be around again in the warm sun- 
shine. Anyway, he wouldn’t always 
be homely. He knew a secret and 
Sally and Bobby didn’t know about 

Bobby touched Mr. Caterpillar 
lightly with the toe of his shoe. Now 


By EDITH ELIZABETH FEIGEL 


Mr. Caterpillar didn’t like that. He 
hesitated and then curled up on the 
ground. He lay quite still and looked 
just as if he were dead. The chil- 
dren turned away and went on to 
school. 

Mr. Caterpillar raised his head to 
see if they were far enough away so 
he could start to crawl again. He 
wanted to hunt up something to eat. 
He was getting hungry again. Before 
long he discovered some new green 
leaves on a bush near the path and 
he crawled up on one and began to 
eat it. He liked green plants of any 
kind. 

Some of Mr. Caterpillar’s friends 
were different in color, depending on 
where they lived most of the time. 
If they lived among the green-grow- 
ing things they wore green colored 
coats. That was to protect them. 
They couldn't be discovered so eas- 
ily by the birds or little animals 
that wanted to eat them. Those 
friends that lived on tree trunks and 
other darker colored objects wore 
dark colored coats, so they couldn’t 


be discovered easily. Now isn’t that 
an excellent idea? 

Pretty soon it was time for Mr. 
Caterpillar to change his coat, so he 
fastened himself on the side of a big 
rock and was quiet for a few days. 
He never moved at all. But all the 
time he was resting there his skin 
was doing queer things. It gradually 
got hard and dry. Then one day it 
split down the middle and Mr. 
Caterpillar wriggled himself right 
out of the dry skin and left it there, 
hanging to the rock! Just like an old 
coat! It even had the little hairs all 
left on it. It was a perfect model of 
Mr. Caterpillar—only he wasn’t in 
it any more. He had a perfectly new 
coat on him, hairs and all. He was 
very particular, for he made this 
change of coats three or four times 
during the summer. 

It was about three months since 
Bobby and Sally had seen Mr. 
Caterpillar crawling along on the 
path that day. They had forgotten 
all about him. Now it was late in 
the summer. They were picking 
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some wild flowers in the vacant lot 
near their home. They went under a 
big tree to sit down for a little while 
because it was a very hot day. It 
was shady and cool under the tree. 

Suddenly Sally happened to look 
up at a branch that hung over her 
head. She discovered something! 
There, on the underside of the 
branch was a little chrysalis. Now a 
chrysalis, you know, is the little 
house that Mr. Caterpillar made for 
himself when it was time for him to 
grow into something different and 
beautiful. He had fastened himself 
to this branch with a little button of 
silk that he had made himself. Then, 
gradually his body had become dry 
and hard on the outside, just like a 
shell. And inside this shell a myste- 
rious change had taken place. For 
two weeks the change had gone on. 

Now this day, when Sally and 
Bobby were sitting under the tree, 
Mr. Caterpillar decided to come out 


of his shell house. While they were 
watching the funny looking little 
thing stuck to the branch, it sud- 
denly cracked open, right before 
their eyes! They stared at it so sur- 
prised. They didn’t know what to 
expect. 

“Oh, look. Bobby. It’s opening 
up!” Sally cried. 

“Why it is! And _ something’s 
moving inside,” Bobby whispered, 
all excited. 

They stood up and watched it 
closely. Their eyes were opened 
wide with wonder. Something was 
moving. The shell parts opened 
wider. Then something very care- 
fully crawled out from the opened 
shell. They couldn’t tell what it was. 
But it surely wasn’t Mr. Caterpillar. 
It was something altogether dif- 
ferent—something with wings, all 
folded up tightly. It crawled over 
onto the branch and slowly began to 
fan its wings, which were moist and 
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wrinkled at first. But while he 
moved them they gradually dried 
and unfolded. Bobby and Sally 
watched, fascinated. He kept on 
exercising that way until the blood 
began to circulate through the wings. 
Just like you would exercise to make 
the blood circulate through your 
body. 

“Look, Bobby! See, it’s a butterfly 
—a beautiful butterfly!” Sally cried. 
delighted. 

“Well, it fooled us. At first it 
looked like an old caterpillar and 
now see what it is!’’ Bobby said. “It 
sure 1S pretty.” 

Yes, Mr. Caterpillar had certainly 
fooled them. Now he was turned 
into a beautiful bright butterfly. 
After a few hours he would soar into 
the air. He wouldn’t have to crawl 
on the ground any more. He would 
mingle with the soft summer breezes 
and warm sunshine and sweet flow- 


ers. Now he was Mr. Butterfly! 


Madam Lycosa 
By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


WoOODPECKER could not 
forget about the praying mantis. He 
thought that he would see her again 
but he never did. He wondered how 
many more strange creatures were 
hiding in the meadow. Perhaps Mrs. 
Mantis saw him often as she peered 
out from behind a leaf, saw him with 
those beady, popping, hungry eyes 
which had frightened him so. He 
did not like the idea of being spied 
upon by creatures he could not see. 
Hob-gobblins! The meadow was full 
of them. 

“Why are you shivering?” asked 
a very small voice. 


Hairy jumped. ‘“Oh-ah! Who said 
I was shivering?” he piped. 

“Well, you are shivering—aren’t 
you?” continued the voice. 

“I didn’t know that I was,” said 
Hairy, stretching his wings and try- 
ing to look unconcerned. Then he 
looked in the direction from which 
the voice had come. Below him on 
the ground he saw a large, brown 
spider, nothing more. 

“Oh, hello Mrs. Spider!” he piped. 
“You are one insect that doesn’t 
frighten me.” 

“I’m not an insect,” answered the 
spider, ‘‘and I do object to being 
called one.” 


THREE TIMES NATURAL SIZE 


Hairy hopped to a low bush 
where he could see her better. “I’m 
sorry I called you’an insect,” he said, 
“but how would I know that you are 
not one?” 

“Can't you count?” snapped Mrs. 
Spider. 

“I can count up to ten.” said 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

“Well, then, count my legs.” 

Hairy squinted and began to 
count, “One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight. Eight legs,’ he 
sighed—‘“‘what is there so strange 
about that?” 

“Insects have only six legs,” an- 
swered Mrs. Spider. “Why don't 
you use your eyes?” 

“You needn't be so snappy,” said 
Hairy. 

“You'd be cross,” said Mrs. 
Spider, “if you had three hundred 
and one children to carry about 
with you day and night.” 

Hairy looked more closely at Mrs. 
Spider and what he saw made him 
open his eyes still wider. Upon Mrs. 
Spider’s back stood hundreds of tiny 
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spiders. They were the color of their 
mother and just like her in every 
way. 

“My stars!” exclaimed Hairy. “I 
guess I haven’t been using my eyes. 
I never saw such a sight in my life! 
How many did you say?” 

“Three hundred and one,” an- 
swered Mrs. Spider proudly. “It’s 
really a wonderful family, that’s 
why I carry it about on my back.” 

Just then a slender grass blade 
brushed her back, and off tumbled 
half of her family. Helter-skelter, 
the babies fell to the ground. 

Mrs. Spider did not move; she did 
not even look down to see where her 
children had fallen. Hairy watched 
to see what she would do. 

“Aren’t you worried?” he asked. 

“Worried about what?” asked 
Mrs. Spider. 
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“About the babies, of course, the 
little ones that have just tumbled 
from your back. Mrs. Woodpecker 
and I are worzied if one of our chil- 
dren falls from the nest.” Hairy 
thought he heard a tiny, tinkling 
laugh. 

“Oh my,—no!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Spider. “Can’t you see that the 
babies are climbing back to safety? 
My little ones are very bright.” 

What Mrs. Spider said was true. 
The small spiders, at least fifty of 
them, were climbing up the mother 
spider’s legs. Up, up, up they went 
until they reached her back. She 
did not count them but she waited 
very patiently for she wanted to give 
them plenty of time. When she 
thought they were all safe and set- 
tled once more, she started slowly 


along the little path that led to the 
garden. 


“Good-by,” called Hairy Wood- 
picker. Then he shouted after her— 
“Do all mother spiders carry their 
babies on their backs?” 

“No, No!” answered Madam Ly- 
cosa—that was the mother spider’s 
name—‘“‘No, Mr. Woodpecker, most 
spiders leave their babies to take 
care of themselves but that never 
seemed right to me.” 


Hairy started to reply but the 
spider had disappeared. She had 
walked under a large burdock leaf 
and was resting again. 


Hairy Woodpecker scratched his 
red-capped head. “Magic and more 
magic,” he chirped softly to himself. 
“What will happen next?” 


Morning on the Bay 


By GARALD LAGARD 


I; was very early in the 
’ morning and a mist hung over the 
bay in a damp, chilly blanket. From 
time to time the sun shone through 
and speckled the water, then fog 
again turned it gray. Sally and 
Robin sat on the gunwale of a 
beached row boat and_ shivered. 
Suddenly Sally sprang to her feet. 

“Look out, Robin!” she shouted. 
“Here he comes, and he’s all wet.” 

Robin looked around. Then he 
said gloomily, “Go away, Mixed 
Pickles! Don’t you dare shake cold 
water over us.” 

But the dog spread his feet and 
shook himself vigorously and sand 
and water flew every which way. 
Mixed Pickles was enjoying this 
early morning romp on the beach. 

“Oh, dear,” Robin sighed. “I’m 
cold. Why did we get up so early?” 

“We had to look at the beach, 
didn’t we?” said Sally. “After all, 
we've never seen a beach nor an 
ocean before.” 

Robin raised his head and sniffed. 
Then he said, “I smell smoke. 
Maybe somebody has a fire down 
the beach. Let’s go look. Maybe 
we can get warm.” 

The fire was inside the queerest 
place the children had ever seen. At 
first glance it looked like a house; 
when they looked again Robin 
declared it was some kind of a boat. 
It certainly floated. The boat part 
was made up of many empty five- 
gallon oil cans, floored over: and 
painted to keep them from rusting. 
The house part was a mixture of 
canvas, old sign boards and drift- 


wood. There was a rickety smoke 
stack thrust out through the roof, 
and a smell of bacon frying came 
down the wind to tease the noses 
and appetites of the children. 

“My,” said Sally, “somebody is 
getting breakfast. Do you suppose 
we dare knock and see who it is? 
After all, we’re neighbors, aren’t 
we?” 

But at that moment Mixed 
Pickles, who had been investigating 
the rocks and tide pools in the bay 
let out a wild yelp and ran toward 
the children. He was shaking his 
head and howling with pain. 

“Something’s fastened to his 
nose!”” Robin cried. “It’s a lobster, 
or something. It’s pinching him!” 

“There’s no doubt about that,” 
said a quiet voice from the house- 
boat, “but it isn’t a lobster; it’s a 
rock crab.” 

With a last shake of his head 
Mixed Pickles sent the crab sailing. 
Then he pawed at his nose and 
whined sorrowfully. 

“He isn’t hurt,” continued the 
voice from the houseboat. ‘“He’s 


Rock Crab 


just frightened.” And a funny little 
man with a fierce red beard jumped 
across the narrow strip of water to 
the beach and gravely offered his 
hand to Robin and Sally. 


“I saw you move into the big 
house near the inlet last night,” he 
said politely. “I’m Bay-Shore Ben, 
and this is my home.” 

“I’m Robin, and this is my sister 
Sally,” the boy said. “We’re twins.” 

“Twins you are!” said Bay-Shore 
Ben. “Anybody would know that. 
As alike as two razor clams.” 

“What are they?” Robin asked 
curiously. “Besides being like each 
other?” 

Bay-Shore Ben looked at him in 
surprise. ““You’ve never seen a razor 
clam? Don’t know a rock crab from 
a lobster? Well, you are new to the 
shore! Let’s look at the crab first, 
and I'll tell you about him.” 


The crab had been moving with a 
rapid sidewise run for the rocks, 
with Mixed Pickles barking at him 
from a safe distance. But Ben over- 
took him and picked him up, holding 
his fingers well back of the walking 
legs. The queer little crab was 
purple, his body almost square, 
though a bit wider in front, and he 
moved his two pinching claws vig- 
orously. 

“My goodness!” Sally exclaimed. 
“He’s really fierce, isn’t he?” 

“Well, he is sort of crabby.” And 
Bay-Shore Ben laughed loudly at 
his joke. “But he’s interesting. This 
fellow is about to change his shell. 
See,” and Ben pointed to a split 
where the top shell met the under 
one. “Soon he’ll crawl out. Even his 
eyes will come out of their sockets, 
and his legs out of their outer hard 
covering. Then he’ll grow about one 
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fourth larger, and a new shell will 
harden. That is the only way a crab 
can grow, for he can never be larger 
than his shell and that can’t 
stretch.” 


Robin picked up a stick and 
offered it to the rock crab. Instantly 
the sharp claw seized onto it and 
Bay-Shore Ben released the crab. 
For a moment the queer little crea- 
ture hung from the stick, then he 
fell to the sand and Robin cried out 
in alarm. The claw still held fast 
to the stick! 


“The poor thing!” cried Sally. 
“Robin, you’ve torn off his leg!” 


But Bay-Shore Ben laughed. 
“There’s no harm done. The crab 
will grow a new claw.” He peered 


closely at the claw which still held 
fast to the stick. “See,” he explained, 
“one of the pincers was caught on 
a splinter, so the crab just snapped 
the whole thing off to get free. It 
didn’t hurt him the least bit.” 


“All right,” Sally said doubtfully, 
“if you say so. Now, what about 
the razor clams?” 

Ben chuckled. “That is my spe- 
cialty. Just you wait and see,” he 
said. 

The funny little man with the 
beard jumped back aboard his boat, 


Razor Clam 


then he reappeared with a sort of 
spear which he showed to the chil- 
dren. It consisted of a heavy wire 
about two feet long, with a dull 
spearhead about a half-inch across 
welded to the end. 

“But,” said Robin, “how do you 
find the clams to spear?” 

“Ho!” said Ben. “You just 
watch.” And he walked slowly along 
the shore of the bay. Tide was low 
and there were many shells, bits of 
seaweed and holes in the hard sand. 
Ben pointed to two of these holes 
which were close together. Then he 


placed his spear so the head was 
between them. 


“There is a clam down there. He 
has dug under about six inches. He 
can dig very fast and I will have 
to be just as fast with my spear 
to catch him. Here we go!” And he 
thrust the spear into the sand, gave 
it a half-turn and brought up a long 
narrow clam which was fast to the 
wire above the spear head. 
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“It’s magic!” cried Sally. “Now 
you don’t see it; now you do!” 

“It’s easy,” said Bay-Shore Ben 
modestly. ‘“‘The spear goes between 
the two shells, or valves, and the 
clam feels it and closes up. Then 
I turn the spear so the head catches 
the bottom of the shells and bring 
him up. Now look at him.” And 
Ben shook the clam from the spear 
and spread the shells apart. Inside 
was a slender strip of white flesh 
which ended in a sort of foot. 


“That is what he digs with,” Ben 
explained. “He pushes that down 
into the sand, forces water into it 
so that it grows larger and shoves 
the sand away. Then he changes 
the foot into sort of an anchor and 
pulls himself down. You can eat 
these clams, and fishermen like them 
for bait. Right after breakfast, I’m 
going out and spear a few hundred 
for the market. Would you like to 
come along and try it?” 

“Could we?” Robin asked breath- 
lessly. “We'd like to, very much!” 

Bay-Shore Ben nodded. “But first 
I’ll finish cooking breakfast. Would 
you like to come aboard and try 
that?” 

“We would like that very much!” 


said Sally gaily. “And thank you, 
Bay-Shore Ben.” 


Whitey, the Sea Gull 


By ELIZABETH SEATTER 


Wiens you like to hear about 
me? I am Whitey, the sea gull. I 
am the most common kind of sea 
gull, called the Herring Gull. You 
can hear me if you go to the beach or 
walk along the harbor saying, 

Cach-cach-cach-cach. 

Cach-cach-cach-cach. 

I have so much fun flapping my 
beautiful wings and when I get 
tired, I just coast along like an 
aeroplane. 

Do you know what color I am? I 
have a lot of white on me, but my 
back is gray and my wing tips are 
black, and my eyes are pale yellow. 
I have webbed feet too, just like 
the duck’s. 

I keep myself looking very clean 
—do you? And I am a good helper 
to you. Do you know why? 

I eat all the food people throw 
along the beach and aléng the har- 
bor, and so I keep your beaches and 
harbors looking very clean. I fol- 
low the ships out to the sea and eat 
all the waste that is thrown over- 
board. That keeps the water very 
clean and makes it healthier for you. 


I just love to eat! Sometimes I'll 
find a clam and it has a hard shell, 
you know, that I have to break be- 
fore I can eat the meat out of it. So 
I swoop up into the air with the 
clam in my mouth and look all 
around until I find a flat rock, and 
then I drop the clam right onto the 
rock, and it smashes the shell. Then 
I swoop down and pick out all the 
meat from the clam. Don’t you 
think I’m a smart bird? 

There is one thing I do not like 
and that is the taste of salt on fish. 
If you are ever down to the beach 
and throw me a piece of salt fish 
you find along the shore, I will take 
it into the water and wash it and 
wash it until the salt is all off the 
fish, then I would swallow it right 
down. 

Would you like to hear about my 
babies? I have a nest in the ground 
and it is lined with grass, seaweed, 
sticks, and other things I have 
found that you leave around some- 
times. You’d better not forget any- 
thing when you go to the lake or I 
might pick it up for my nest. 


A HAPPY WISH 
By ViviAN G. GOULED 


It isn’t very pleasant 
To see a grumpy face;— 
That's why I chase my grumps 
away 
And put a smile in place. 


I wish that every person 
Could have a heart of cheer 
And twinkling eyes that seem 
to say, 
“There’s happiness in here!” 


I have three eggs in my nest. They 
are sort of a dirty white tinted with 
pale blue and green with brown and 
black spots. My mate and I take 
turns sitting on the nest, and in 
twenty-six days my baby sea gulls 
will hatch. At first they won’t look 
like I do; they will be brownish 
yellow, but when they are three or 
four years old they will get to look 
like me. I know I will be very proud 
of my children. 

Come and look for us sometime. 
I am always around the water. 

Remember my name is Whitey! 
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Alligator Farm at St. Augustine, Florida 
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ALLIGATOR FARM 


By OLIVE PEARSON RICE 


Poo we are going down to 
Florida to visit the Alligator Farm 
at St. Augustine. We can go to 
Florida by automobile, by bus, by 
train, by boat or by air. But we are 
going to go the “make-believe” way. 
Presto, here we are in Florida. 

It is a warm sunny day in St. 
Augustine and we love this quaint 
old city at once. It is said to be the 
oldest city in the United States. But 
here is the automobile to take us out 
to the Alligator Farm and we can 
see this lovely city later. 

As we speed along in the automo- 
bile we notice how very blue the sky 
seems behind those great mountains 
of fluffy white clouds. It is lots of 
fun to fly in Florida skies. I know 
for | have spent many happy hours 
flying up there. You can play hide 
‘n go seek with the big clouds or you 
can butt into the little clouds again 
and again till you break them up 
and they disappear. Or you can fly 
above the clouds in the bright sun- 
shine and not be able to see the earth 
at all. 

We notice, too, that the ocean 
down here in Florida seems more 
brilliantly colored than the waters 
up north. They are peacock blue 
and green and have lovely creamy 
surf. They are so pretty. 

Here we are at the St. Augustine 
Alligator Farm which is said to be 
the largest Alligator Farm in the 
world. We go in through a lovely 


entrance and soon we are in the 
midst of six thousand alligators. Can 
you imagine six thousand alligators 
all in one place? Some of these are 
baby ones, of course. 

Here is a great inclosure with a 
big muddy pond in the middle of it. 
A bridge goes over the whole thing. 
Let’s walk out on this bridge and 
look down on the lazy, sleepy alli- 
gators for there are a great many 
down there. 


STARS AT NIGHT 
By VIvIAN G. GOULED 


I think it’s such 
A pleasant sight 
To watch the stars 


Come out at night! 


They wink and blink 
And twinkle more, 
And come out popping 

By the score! 


We see that ’gators, as they are 
often called down here, are reptiles 
and have armored or scaley bodies, 
with four short legs which will 
hardly carry them, webbed feet and 
a long snout with rows of strong 
teeth. These teeth are frequently 
renewed, new ones forming in place 
of those worn out. They are luckier 
than people, aren’t they? For 
humans generally have only two sets 
of natural teeth during their lifetime. 


Alligators’ hides are black or blue 
black with yellow markings. They 
are cold-blooded creatures and 
usually sluggish though they can 
move very quickly if there is danger. 
They live on land and in water but 
they would drown in water if their 
jaws got propped open and they are 
sometimes caught by men in this 
way. But they always live near 
sluggish rivers or waters for they eat 
the dead bodies of animals drowned 
in the rivers. They are valuable for 
this as the dead bodies would poison 
the water and air. They also eat fish 
and things which damage the farm- 
er’s crops. 

You will find alligators like these 
in the warm sluggish waters of Flor- 
ida, Mississippi and Louisiana al- 
though they are getting to be scarce 
for they are much hunted for their 
hides which are valuable for leather. 
As we came in we saw lovely pocket 
books and belts and other things 
made of alligator hide. 

Just look down at that mass of 
squirming, creeping alligators. What 
a sight. Look, here’s one with his 
tail almost chewed off, and here’s 
another with a leg gone. The guide 
tells us that at feeding time if one 
alligator gets in the way of another 
alligator, it will snap angrily at him. 
Often this does no harm, but some- 
times that powerful jaw will snap 
off a leg or a piece of tail. However, 
the injured alligator seems to feel 
little, if any, pain and after a few 
minutes goes on with his dinner. 

The guide tells us that they have 
all ages of alligators here, from 
hatchlings to one estimated to be 
900 years old. 

Let’s go next to see some of the 
hatchlings. Here they are. They are 
hatched from eggs. The mother alli- 
gator lays between 20-90 eggs in 
nests built on the ground of leaves, 
stems, rushes and mud. Then she 
covers them over with rotting vege- 
tation and leaves them for the warm 
sun to hatch out. However, she pro- 
tects her nest more or less. As soon 
as the baby ’gators hatch out they 
make soft grunting sounds and the 
mother hurries to take away all 
those leaves to uncover them. The 
young alligators are about eight 
inches long and guarded by the 
mother for a few months. 

The baby ‘gators break through 
the shell with a little “egg tooth” 
which breaks off and is lost immedi- 
ately after hatching. The babies are 
able to take care of themselves at 
once. They grow about a foot a 
year. An alligator thirteen feet long 
is a big alligator. The babies look 
just like the big alligators, don’t 
they? 
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Sunshine Preferred 
By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Miss BRIDAL-WREATH CATERPILLAR lived on a large 
bush growing near the basement door. She wore a 
pretty pale green nubby suit, decorated with white 


stripes. And the skin on her six front legs was a bright 
orange. 


Less than three weeks ago, her mother, Mrs. Moth, 
laid several wee eggs on the leaves of the bridal- 
wreath bush. But when Missie hatched out she was 
so tiny you could hardly see her. However, she ate 
and grew, and ate and grew until her skin got too 
tight for her. Then one day it split all down her back 
and she crawled out wearing a suit several sizes too big 
for her. But every day she ate one or two more leaves 
than she did yesterday and she soon filled out this new 
skin, and the same thing happened all over again. 


She was almost full grown when she had her pictures 
taken, and she still spent most of her time eating. But 
if anyone slammed the screen door she stopped in- 
stantly. She let go the leaf and threw herself back and 
remained motionless until she thought the danger had 
passed. Then she went back to her breakfast. 


When she couldn’t eat another mouthful, she hung 
onto the stem with her four hindermost feet, and 
rested the other twelve. She always slept in this strange 
up-side-down position, but as soon as her food digested, 
she woke up and began eating again. 


Missie loved the warm sunshine, but she loved to 
eat, too, and she often kept on nibbling the tender 
green leaves during mild showers. But if the rain came 
down in torrents, she hunched herself up and refused 
to eat. The wet drops splashed all over her green suit 
and dripped off her tail, but Missie didn’t seem to 
care for the rain-water bath, and the minute the sun 
shone again she was back at her old job of eating. 
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An after dinner nap 
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Mrs. Goose's Bicycle Trip 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


“ HAVE some very important 
news,” said Mrs. Goose to Mrs. 
Squirrel, one clear September morn- 
ing. 

“And what is that?” asked Mrs. 
Squirrel, looking Mrs. Goose up and 
down with a smart brown eye. 

“IT am going on a bicycle trip. It 
is such nice weather—crisp and cool. 
The daisies are yellow, and the leaves 
are already beginning to turn.” 

Mrs. Squirrel went on knitting, 
and then she asked: “But how can 
you go on a bicycle trip? You 
haven’t any bicycle.” 

Mrs. Goose gulped and looked 
surprised. After a minute she said: 
“But I don’t think that’s important, 
really I don’t. I can rent one. They 
have them at the Hardware Shop.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Mrs. Squirrel, 
thinking that Mrs. Goose had a very 
bright idea, for once. “Well, what 
are you going to wear?” she asked 
her, then. “Your skirts are too long 
and dangly, for riding.” 

“Oh, I know that,” Mrs. Goose 
told her, quickly. “But I have 
thought it all out. I shall get some 
slacks—red ones. Mr. Gobbler has 
some, in his General Store.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Squirrel, trying 
not to think how funny Mrs. Goose 
would look in red slacks. But she 
was very polite, and didn’t say any- 
thing about that. “Where shall you 
go on your trip?” she asked, next. 
“Are you just going to ride round 
and round, on those little toe-paths 
in the Wild Woods?” 

“No, indeed, I am not,’ Mrs. 
Goose told her, snappily. “I am 
going to take the Animaltown train. 
We will both get on—my bicycle 
and I. We will go as far as High 
Hill. Then, we'll get off, and I'll 
ride back. It will be mostly down 
hill, all the way.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Squirrel, be- 
cause she couldn’t think of anything 
else to say. She was quite flabber- 
gasted. She decided that Mrs. Goose 
had made great plans about her 
bicycle trip, indeed she had. She 
seemed to have thought it all out 
very carefully, now that she had got 
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ing, on the way back to Animal- 
town.” 

“That sounds almost too good for 
Mrs. Goose,” said Three-Ducks. 


“Mrs. Goose is going on a bicycle trip!” 


out of the little difficulty about not 
having any bicycle. 

After her friend had gone home, 
Mrs. Squirrel put away her knitting 
and went to market. She didn’t do 
much buying, but she did a lot of 
talking—and it was all about Mrs. 
Goose’s bicycle trip. 

“Why, she has it all planned 
out,” she told Three-Ducks. ‘You 
would be surprised. She is going to 
buy some red slacks, rent a bicycle, 
put it on the train, get on, herself— 
and ride away. When she gets to 
High Hill, she is going to get off— 
and there will be lots of easy coast- 


“They don’t seem to fit,’ she told 
Mr. Gobbler 


“It sounds all right,” grunted Mr. 
Pig. “But there will be some hitch to 
it; just wait and see. I know Mrs. 
Goose!” 


“We all know Mrs. Goose,” Mrs. 
Squirrel insisted. “But this time I 
do believe she is going to carry out 
her plans, and not have a hitch, 
either.” 

“We almost wish we were going, 
too,” sighed Three-Ducks. 


“It might be rather fun,” said 
Mr. Pig. 


“It’s good for reducing,” said 
Three-Ducks, looking straight at 
him, with a row of black eyes. 

Mr. Pig quickly put his hoofy 
hands over his stomach, and 
laughed, and looked the other way. 
But he knew what Three-Ducks 
meant; of course he did. 

Now all this time Mrs. Goose was 
in Mr. .Gobbler’s General Store, in 
the readymade clothes department, 
fussing about red slacks. 

Mr. Gobbler found some, and 
took out a big pair. Mrs. Goose 
pulled them on, over her green 
cotton dress. 

“They don’t seem to fit,”’ she told 
Mr. Gobbler, turning this way and 
that, before the mirror. 

“No,” Mr. Gobbler told her. “I 
wouldn’t call them a good fit. The 
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trousers part will have to be much 
shorter—and the upper part, well, 
very much — ah — rounder — Mrs. 
Goose.” 

“Yes,” she said. “That’s what.” 

“But we can have them altered 
for you. Indeed we can.” 

“And that,” Mrs. Goose said, “will 
be fine. But I start day after tomor- 
row, on the ten o’clock train! Will 
there be time?” 

“We can have them ready for 
you.” 

Mrs. Goose gulped and fluttered. 
“IT am very worried,” she said. ““What 
if I get ready to start, lunch put up, 
ticket bought ahead of time—and 
then—they aren’t done?” 

“Oh, but they will be,” Mr. 
Gobbler told her. ‘We will guar- 
antee it. Stop by, on your way to 
the train. And—don’t worry!” 

“Well, I’ll try not to,” Mrs. Goose 
murmured, hurrying away. 

But, the next day, she was a good 
deal of trouble to Mr. Gobbler. She 
kept bursting into the Grocery to 
ask about the slacks, and sighing, 
and shaking her head, when she was 
told that they were still working on 
them. “But they will be ready,” he 
insisted, firmly. 

“I know it’s silly,” Mrs. Goose 
told him, “but I am very nervous. I 
just can’t think of anything else!” 

“Go and pack your lunch,” he 
advised her, ‘and buy your ticket. 
Then, you will be ready.” 

“That's a good idea,” said Mrs. 
Goose; and away she bustled. 

The next day was bright and 
sunny. Mrs. Goose’s friends col- 
lected in a little group on the station 
platform, waiting to see her off on 
her trip. But they were getting 
worried, for it was almost time for 
the train to come, and she was not 
there. 

“Well, well, well,” said Mr. Pig, 
taking out his big watch. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter with her, I wonder?” 

“She was making an awful fuss 
about having her new slacks al- 
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They all went whizzing along to Animaltown 


tered,” said Three-Ducks. “She was 
afraid they would not be done.” 

“Well, here she comes now, red 
slacks and all,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“And here comes the train, too,” 
quacked Three-Ducks. “Oh, we are 
so relieved! Hello, Mrs. Goose; how 
fine you look!” 

“Yes, these fit now,’”’ Mrs. Goose 
told them, turning around for all to 
see. 

“She looks like a big red cabbage, 
that’s what she does,’ thought 
Mrs. Squirrel. “She ought to know 
enough not to wear slacks.” But she 
didn’t say anything about that. 

“Here’s the train,” said Mr. Pig. 
“Get on.” 

Mrs. Goose hopped on, looking 
very pleased. “Well, why doesn’t it 
start?” she asked, after a few 
seconds. 

“They are taking on mail and 
baggage,” explained Mrs. Squirrel. 
“And I suppose that some of the 
baggage is your bicycle, isn’t it, Mrs. 
Goose?” 

Then Mrs. Goose stood there, on 
the train step, and she shut her eyes, 
and her bill flew wide open, and she 
looked just sick, that’s what she did. 

“What’s the matter?” they all 
asked her. 

“Oh, I was so worried about my 
slacks—that I couldn’t think of 
anything else—” 


“Yes?” 
“And I forgot—” 


“I know,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
talking fast. “You forgot your 
bicycle. Now didn’t you, Mrs. 
Goose?” 


“IT just KNEW there would be 
some hitch,” grunted Mr. Pig, “but 
this is even more than I expected. 
She was going on a bicycle trip—and 
she forgot her bicycle. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Just then the train began to move, 
very slowly. 

“Get off, get off,” quacked Three- 
Ducks, very excited. 

“But I have my lunch and my 
ticket—” Mrs. Goose cried. 

“But you haven’t got your bicy- 
cle,” they told her, dragging her off 
by the wing. 

“You can go on the same train 
tomorrow,” they all told her, hurry- 
ing her off to the Hardware Shop. 
They wanted to be very sure that 
she remembered, this time. 

And Mrs. Goose took the ten 
o’clock train the next day, and she 
was glad that she had made the 
mistake, really she was. For Mr. Pig 
decided to go along with her, on a 
very strong bicycle with a gear shift. 
Three-Ducks went, too, on a cute 
one built for three—and they all 
went whizzing along happily, down 
the road to Animaltown. 


The Soap Bubbles 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


|= sun shone warmly down 
upon the Big Meadow one day in 
late summer, and brightness 
seemed to be reflected in the clumps 
of goldenrod growing here and there 
between the fence and road. The 
purple asters were beginning to put 
in an appearance, while milkweed 
pods, now plump and full, were 
showing the first touch of brown. 
Now and then a flock of birds 


would pass over the meadow and 
return as if practicing for the long 
flight to the south. 

Timmy Field Mouse, who had 
come out to sit beside his front door, 
sat drowsing in the sun. Willy 
Woodchuck was busily eating his 
dinner in the clover patch that grew 
conveniently near his home, and 
over under the big oak tree that 
grew On one side of the meadow, 


Benny, Bobby and Bunny Rabbit 
were playing a game of tag. 

At last Benny said, ““Let’s go over 
to the garden and play ‘Hide-and- 
seek’ among the cabbages.” 

“That would be fun,” said Bunny. 
“Let's.” 

Halfway across the meadow they 
stopped to watch some _ swallows 
circling overhead. 

“What a good time they are hav- 
ing!’ said Bobby, enviously. 

“You would look very funny fly- 
ing.” laughed Bunny. “Come on. 


We can have just as good a time 


playing hide-and-seek.” 
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“Perhaps,” admitted Bobby, “But 
just the same it would be a lot of 
fun to be a bird and to fly down 
south for the winter.” 

“I don’t think so,” declared 
Benny. “I’d rather stay here. I like 
winter almost as much as summer. 
There are lots of things that you can 
do in the winter.” 

‘“I’d rather stay here, too,”’ added 
Bunny. “I should hate to go down 
south and leave Father and Moth- 


er.’ 


“They could go, too,” insisted 
Bobby. 
“They wouldn’t want to go,” 


laughed Benny and Bunny. 

The two little rabbits hopped on, 
leaving Bobby, who followed more 
slowly, as he was watching the 
swallows who had turned and were 
now swooping low over the meadow, 
flying in his direction. On the tele- 
phone wires that stretched high 
above the road they settled at last 
for a temporary rest, chirping and 
twittering excitedly. 

Crossing the road the three little 
rabbits went on to the garden. Sit- 
ting on the edge of the garden, they 
came upon Hoppy Toad, so nearly 
the color of the earth itself that 
Bobby, hopping to catch up with 
the others, almost fell over him. 

“What are you sitting there for?” 
he demanded. “I might have hopped 
right on you.”’ 

Hoppy Toad did not answer but 
sat blinking his sleepy eyes, then 
suddenly his mouth opened and his 
funny little tongue flashed out and 
then in again. 

“Don’t bother him Bobby,” said 


Benny. “He’s getting his dinner. 
You may scare all the _ insects 
away.” 


“It doesn’t sound like a good din- 
ner to me,” said Bobby. “The cab- 
bages are over there. I'll be IT first 
for hide-and-seek.” 

It was fun playing hide-and-seek 
among the cabbages and the three 
little rabbits took turns hiding. 
Finally Benny Rabbit decided to 
find a new hiding place and ran over 
to the cherry tree growing near the 
garden. But when he got there he 
forgot to hide because he saw some- 
thing that he had never seen before 


upon a low bench under the tree. 
He called to the other two little 
rabbits, 


“Come here!” 

“What is it?”” asked Bunny, look- 
ing at the dish on the bench. Two 
queer white sticks lay beside it. 

Bobby hopped up on the bench 
ind looked into the dish. 

‘There’s something in it,”’ he told 
the others. “I wonder what it can 


be! 
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They blew big bubbles and little bubbles! 


“We might ask Mrs. Pussy,” sug- 
gested Bunny. “I see her coming 
from the Big House.” 

Mrs. Pussy came cver to the 
cherry tree when she heard the little 
rabbits calling to her. She looked at 
the thing that they had found. 

“These are pipes,” she said. ‘‘The 


children were blowing soap bubbles | 


out here this morning.” 

“Soap bubbles!” asked Benny. 
“How do you blow soap bubbles?” 

“And what are they?” asked 
Bunny. 

“They are balls made out of 
water,’ said Mrs. Pussy. “You put 
water in the pipe and blow, then the 
bubbles come. They are very pretty 
but if you touch them they will go 
away.” 

“What good are balls that you 
can’t play with?” asked Bobby. 

“I’m going to try to make some 
anyway, decided Benny. 

He put the pipe into the water and 
then held it up and blew very hard 
but no bubbles came. 

“Perhaps you didn’t have enough 
water,” said Bunny. 

So Benny dipped more water into 
the pipe, but when he put the pipe 
into his mouth this time he held it 
up too high, and all of the water ran 
into his mouth. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” he spluttered. 
“TI don’t like this kind of water!” 

Mrs. Pussy, Bunny and Bobby 
laughed. 

“Let me try,” said Bunny. “I 
think that I can do it.” 

She took the pipe and blew very 
hard. A beautiful big bubble rose 
up into the air. It had red, blue, yel- 
low and green colors in it. It floated 
away under the cherry tree. 


“Oh! See 
Bunny. 

Bobby forgot what Mrs. Pussy 
had said and he ran after it. He 
caught it, and then suddenly, no 
bubble was there. 

“I will make you another one, 
Bunny,” he said. 

The three little rabbits had a 
good time blowing bubbles under 
the big cherry tree. They blew big 
bubbles and little bubbles. Some of 
the bubbles broke, and some floated 
out over the garden. 

By and by they heard someone 
coming from the Big House. 

“Come! We must go home quick- 
ly!” cried Bunny, and she started 
for the meadow, followed by Benny. 

Bobby dropped the pipe that he 
was holding and jumped from the 
bench, but as he jumped he bumped 
against the dish of water and upset 
it. The wet soapy water splashed all 
over his soft furry coat. He shook 
himself and hopped as fast as he 
could go after Benny and Bunny. 
The three little rabbits did not stop 
hurrying until they had crossed the 
road and were safe once more in the 
meadow. There they met Mrs. Duck 
and all the little ducks who were 
coming from the brook where they 
had been having a swim. When they 
saw the little rabbits they all called, 

“Where have you been? Have you 
been swimming too, Bobby Rabbit?” 

“No,” said Bobby. “I have been 
blowing soap bubbles.” 

“They must have been very wet 
bubbles,” laughed the little ducks, 
looking at Bobby’s wet fur coat. 

Benny and Bunny laughed too, 
but Bobby just sat in the warm sun 
until his fur coat was dry. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Come, all you children, come with 
me 
And you a wondrous sight shall see; 
Silently we'll slip away 
To watch the little people play. 
Stepping lightly, we will pass 
Through the nodding orchard grass, 
Follow now this moon-beam path; 
Careful, lest we brave the wrath 
Of the sleeping honey-bees 
Underneath the apple trees. 


Rustle not a single leaf, 

Break a twig or come to grief 
Stubbing toes on hidden rock. 
Tip-toe through the sleeping flock 
Of fleecy lambs and mother ewes; 
This way lead the elfin clues. 


A grown-up hardly ever sees 

The quaint, wee people who live in 
trees. 

They are too clumsy and too big, 

They do not seem to care a fig 

How many fragile flowers 
crush, 

They are always in such a rush. 

The Tree-Winks are so hard to see, 

The slightest noise and the shy 
things flee. 


they 


Now scrooch and creep along the 
ground. 

Wait, let me take a look around! 

We'll hide behind this wild rose 
bush; 

Careful now, don’t crowd or push! 

Rub a little of this in your eyes 

And open them wide for a big sur- 
prise. 

Part the branches and you shall see 

The folks who live in the big oak 
tree. 


All hung with creepers and wild 
grape vines, 


Screened from the north wind by the 
pines; 

Full of last year’s nests and wood- 
pecker holes 

And fungus shelves and leafy boles, 

A finer place one seldom sees 

For the kind of people who live in 
trees. 


There they are, the merry elves, 


Out in the moon-light, mooning 
themselves; 

Winkum and Blinkum and Tickle- 
toe, 

Skeekum and Skookum and Big 
Chief Loo, 


Muffins, the baker, and Doctor Dope 

And Wag, who dearly loves his joke; 

Hitty and Mitty with their little 
kitty 

That’s lost its tail, oh, what a pity! 

Buster, the cow-boy, who’s started a 
ranch 

On a patch of green moss on a low 
hung branch. 


There’s old Granny Greykins hob- 
bling about 

After Teenty and Weenty, who run 
and shout, 

And heed not at all her anxious call; 

The dear old lady’s afraid they’ll 
fall. 

See Tickle-toe swing on that long 
grape vine 

And swing right into a nearby pine; 


By MYRA E. LATHAM 


He scampers right up without any 
rest 

And seats himself in an old crow’s 
nest. 


And Wag, there, is trying to play a 
joke 

On his old-time crony, Doctor Dope. 

He drops a great nut on his poor old 
head 

And laughs and laughs till his face is 
red. 

But poor old Doc can’t see the joke 

And up he starts on a woodbine 
rope; 

Hand over hand, and up he goes; 

Clinging with fingers and clinging 
with toes. 

In his teeth he holds a great surgi- 
cal knife; 

So look out, Wag, beware of your 
life. 


But hark! 
sound? 

Poor Weenty’s fallen to the ground. 

Then Doc forgets his erstwhile foe 

And straightway hastes to get be- 
low. 

He lifts the bawling frightened twin 

And quickly carries him within, 

And soon the bruised and aching 
head 

Is bandaged and he’s put to bed. 

The sobered Winks have quit their 
pranks 

And laid them down on violent 
banks, 

On beds of moss and other places 

And pulled their ’kerchiefs o’er their 
faces. 

The fun is over for the night, 

So, quietly, we’ll take our flight. 

Another night we’ll come to see 

The Tree-Winks frolic in their tree. 


What is that woeful 
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The Rescue of Brownie 
By EDNAH A. PARR 


I. WAS a sunny day in the 
middle of winter. Rob and his little 
cocker spaniel, Brownie, were play- 
ing by the edge of the pond. At the 
farther end the older boys had been 
skating but now the ice was covered 
in spots with water and no one was 
in sight. 

“Hi, Brownie, catch your ball,” 
and Rob threw it far along the path. 
Again and again Brownie raced 
after it, bringing the ball back to 
Rob’s feet and wagging his tail as 
much as to say, “Throw it harder 
this time.” 

“There you are; how is this?” 
said Rob, and the ball bounced over 
the ice, skimming to the center of 
the pond, Brownie chasing after it. 

“Come back, come back, Brownie,” 
called Rob as he heard the crackle of 


ice; but it was too late, Brownie had 
plunged through a hole into the 
water. A moment later a wet little 
head appeared and the dog made a 
valiant effort to scramble to safety. 
Rob started to go after him and then 
thought, “The ice wouldn’t hold 
Brownie, it won’t hold me.” 

“Help—help,” called Rob, hold- 
ing back the tears and running up 
the bank. Over the hill came two 
boys, skates dangling from their 
arms. In a second they saw the 
trouble. “Wait, Rob, we’ll help you; 
don’t go.” 

Dropping their skates, each pulled 
and tugged until they had loosened 
two rails from a near-by fence. Plow- 
ing through the crusty snow they 
threw a plank on the thin ice. “You 
go first, Rob, since you are lightest; 
Don will follow and hold your feet. 


I’ll come last with the other board,” 
directed tall John. 

Crawling slowly on their stomachs, 
the three boys made their way over 
the slippery surface. At last they 
reached the fast tiring Brownie. 

“Hold fast, Don, reach for him, 
Rob; we won’t let you fall,” said 
John, stretching far out on the last 
plank. 

“Come, Brownie, come,” urged 
Rob. Putting forth two little arms 
he dragged the shivering Brownie 
from the black water. 

“Hurry home, young fellow, and 
get into dry clothes with something 
hot to drink. Rub your dog and 
wrap him in a blanket by the fire 
That will fix you both up in fine 
style,” said Don. 

“And remember this,” added John, 
“don’t play with your pets by the 
thin ice. We might not be so handy 
next time.” 

“Oh, I will remember, I will 
remember, and thank you so much,” 
answered Rob, hugging a wet but 
happy little dog in his arms. 


The Monkey Picnic 


dns and Nancy and Bess were 
having a picnic in the park. They 
had ridden their bicycles up and 
down the winding roads until they 
were tired and now they were ready 
for food. 


“Chicken sandwiches,” said Jim. 
“Oh boy! I could eat all of them.” 

“I like deviled eggs best,” said 
Nancy handing one around to every- 
body. 


Plump little Bess looked at the 
sugar cookies with fat raisins on top 
and the bananas and wished she 
could make her whole lunch of des- 
sert. 


Nancy passed some crisp orange 
carrot sticks to eat with the sand- 
wiches. 

“IT don’t want raw carrots,” 
Jim. ‘“That’s monkey food.” 
threw his carrot on the grass. 

“So’re bananas monkey food,” 
said Nancy, “and you like them a 
lot.” 


“That’s different,” laughed Jim. 
“Say, let’s go see the monkeys. I 
haven’t been to look at them for 
an age.” 

“O. K.,” said Nancy. “What’ll we 
do with this stuff?” 

The picnic box was empty of 
everything but crumbs and banana 


said 


He 


A Good Citizenship Story 


By MARIE HAPGOOD TONGUE 


skins and wax paper were scattered 
all about on the grass. 

“Leave it here,” said Jim. “They 
have boxes to dump it in but I 
don’t see one anywhere. Come on.” 

The bicycles were picked up and 
the three children rode to the animal 
house where lions and monkeys and 
parrots were kept to amuse and in- 
struct the many visitors to the park. 

It was feeding time and the big 
lions were chewing away on huge 
lumps of raw meat and bone. 

“Ugh!” said Nancy, “I’m glad I 
don’t have to eat that stuff.” She 
went over to the other side of the 
building to watch the monkeys en- 
joy their dinner. “Come over here,” 
she called. ““They’re eating the very 
same things we do.” 

The other two joined her. Sure 
enough, the monkeys were munch- 
ing busily on bananas, bread, apples 
and carrots. One cute little brown 
monkey was never satisfied. He 
took a bite of apple, then a bite of 
bread. A nip of carrot came next 
and he threw that aside to peel a big 
banana and eat it. 

“He leaves his banana skin around 
just like we did,” said surprised 
little Bess. 

The floor of the cage was covered 
with sawdust and as each kind of 


food was thrown down the sawdust | 


stuck to it. If the monkey thought 
there was a little too much on his 
food he gave it a brush with one 
paw before eating. 


“We’re just as bad as monkeys,” 
cried Nancy when they had watched 
the monkey finish his meal, climbing 
to the top of the cage afd leaving 
crumbs and skins where they fell. 

“I’m going back and pick up our 
stuff and put it away,” she declared 
as she walked towards the door. 

The remains of the picnic were 
just where they had been left. Even 
Jim didn’t object as Nancy gathered 
up every scrap and put it in the box. 
A little way along beside the path 
was a green painted box marked 
“Waste.” Nancy threw in the box 
and the three of them peddled away. 

“T’m glad we saw those monkeys,” 
said Jim. “I don’t want to be one.” 

“I’m going to pick up all the mess 
I make after this,” said Nancy. “I 
don’t want to be like a monkey 
either.” 

Bess thought a minute. “If every- 
body left stuff around like monkeys 
do,” she said, “the park would get 
all filled up with papers and things 
and there wouldn’t be any room for 
us.” 
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The Poetry Corner 


SEPTEMBER MAGIC 


By CLara G. CORNELL 


From out our mother’s kitchen 
Each time September’s here 
Come forth the most enchanting 
smells 
We meet in all the year. 


For mother’s putting up preserves 
And making other things— 
Sweet pickles, ketchup, chow-chow, 
jell— 
For use when Jack Frost stings. 


But we believe she’s doing more— 
Concocting magic brew— 

Because that spicy fragrance brings 
Such wondrous lands to view. 


IN SEPTEMBER 
By Ciara G. CORNELL 


September’s with us once again 
Throughout the countryside 
Tall plumes of fluffy goldenrod 

Wave in a yellow tide. 


While asters and fringed gentians 
Their heavenly beauty spill— 

A challenge to the goldenrod— 
In lowland and on hill. 


And adding brilliance to the scene 
Red sumac spikes point high, 

As though to call attcntion to 
September’s sapphire sky. 


AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 
By G. CORNELL 


The summer’s drawing to a close, 
September’s going fast; 

The twenty-second is the day 
When summertime is past. 


That date denotes the Equinox, 
The time when day and night 
Divide the hours in equal shares— 
Twelve each, of course, is right. 


That twelve-hour day and twelve- 
hour night 
Is the unfailing sign 
The sun is shining right above 
The equatorial line. 


THE SCHOOL BELL 
By Ciara G. CORNELL 


The bell is calling us to school. 
Its ring is loud and gay. 

It has an extra jolly sound, 
For school begins today. 


The bell is glad vacation’s past— 
All summer it’s been still— 
So now it calls us merrily, 
“Come, Jack; come, Sue; come, 
Bill!” 


FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


By Nona KEEN DUFFY 


At school today 
We all had fun; 
We talked awhile 
And every one 
Told several things 
That he had done! 


We planned to hold 
A Children’s Fair 
And bring the things 
We want to share 
That we have brought 
From everywhere! 


THE FIRST DAY 


By MELCHERT FOWLER 


I’m going to school 
For I’m six years old, 

School is wonderful 
I’ve been told. 


I’ll read and I'll write 
march and sing, 

And do many another 
Delightful thing. 


I’ll learn to do sums, 
To subtract and add— 
But when the day’s over, 
I’ll be very glad. 


I’ll turn a hand spring 
On our porch floor, 
Because I'll smell COOKIES 
At my kitchen door! 


TREES 


By Betty GESHWIND 


The trees looked all alone one day, 
Standing very still, 

Without a single whisper, 
They waited on the hill. 


I took my friend the grasshopper 
And ran right up the hill, 

For he likes trees as much as I, 
I think he always will. 


The trees were very glad we came, 
Bowing in the sun, 
With twinkling leaves they 
pered, 
“IT wish that we cou'd run!” 


OLD ENOUGH 


By VIvIAN G. GOULED 


whis- 


I’m glad that I am old enough 
To go to school this year. 

I’ll learn to understand much more 
Of what I see and hear. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 
By Vivian G. GouULED 


School is starting once again, 
And I am rather glad. 

I’ll get a brand new pencil, 
And a notebook and a pad. 


I’ll meet my little friends again 
With whom I liked to play 
Before vacation parted us 
And sent us all away. 


I’ll get a different teacher, 
And some books to carry, too. 
I’m glad September’s back again 
With school days here anew! 


THE SUNFLOWER 
By Ciara G. CORNELL 


The sunflower is a friendly chap, 
But since he grows so tall 

He never has a chance to talk 
To other flowers at all. 


And so he looks up at the sun, 
And watches it all day; 

He turns to keep it in full view 
As it moves on its way. 


He also makes friends with the birds, 
Whose songs he thinks so sweet. 
In payment when his seeds are ripe 

He gives them all a treat. 


THE NIGHT FIDDLER 
By G. CORNELL 


The katydid’s a fiddler gay, 
Who fiddles all night long 

To serenade his lady-love, 
And woo her with his song. 


Upon his fiddle’s single string 
He scrapes so hard to play 
His “Katy did, she did, she did,” 
He makes the whole night gay. 
He plays the 
o’er— 
The only one he knows— 
It’s sweeter to Miss Katy’s ears 
Than gems from better bows. 


same tune o’er and 


His ‘‘Katy did, she did, she did” 
Has only a brief run, 

For by the coming of Jack Frost 
The fiddler’s work is done. 


VACATION’S END 
By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like vacation very much, 
But still, each time it ends, 
I’m glad to go to school again 
And play with all my friends. 


Five Dollars 
Will be paid for the best solu- 


tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 


Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DOP 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid... The name of the winner and the prize-winning solution 
will be published in November issue. 
received not later than September 15th. 
This month the problem selected is— 


Your solution must be 


What Would You Do With The Child Who Is “Touchy”? 


Insulted if he isn’t chosen leader more than his share 
he refuses to participate in the group’s 
activities. “The other kids are mean to me” or “Miss 
has it in for me” he complains to parents as a 
camouflage for his own short-comings. Often he has 
the same sort of parents, people who are always growl- 


of times, 


ing Over imaginary slights. Ambitious to be always on 
top, he is unwilling to put forth the effort necessary to 
achieve the rank he demands others give him. He 
over-values his superficial qualities, such as good looks 
or handsome clothes perhaps, and is a junior “gripe.” 
Joy CATHERINE BAKER 


The Prize Award in the May 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: “What Would You Do to Combat Romance in the Primary Grades?”’, has been 


awarded to Helen McDivitt. Her solution follows: 


Outbursts of romance occur in most primary grades. 
The children have relatives or friends who are in the 
adolescent group who are having romantic experiences 
of varied intensity and the primary children imitate 
them as they do many other adolescent activities. 

I have found that these phases are generally short- 
lived because some new interest demanding more 
activity crowds it out of the child’s program. I find 
that ignoring them is the most satisfactory way of 
handling the problem. Being both biologically and 
psychologically immature to have satisfying love affairs 
they are, while copying some one else, putting on an 
act. If it falls flat because the audience is just not in- 
terested there is no point in the children continuing 
and they find something else to do. 

I doubt that ridicule is a wise procedure in this situ- 
ation for two reasons. In the first place if ridicule is 
employed there is an undue importance placed on the 
whole business and some children would play up 
through a spirit of sheer perversity. To me, though, 
the more serious result might be the complexing of a 
child, causing him to be shy and self-conscious when a 
person of another sex is present. We have no way of 
knowing how long these complexes may last. 


Should these romances interfere too much with class 
routine I should have a discussion period with the 
group relative to adult responsibilities compared to 
children’s responsibilities and privileges. I should get 
from the children rather specific instances and several 
prerogatives which children enjoy but adults must 
forego. 

After discussing and listing all the activities, view- 
points and attitudes I should very calmly state that 
since our group were grown up enough to have boy 
friends we had the right to expect adult behavior along 
all lines of school work. We should then draw up a 
code of behavior and for a few days I should be a reg- 
ular martinet, being very punctilious about enforcing 
all details, giving them extra amounts of routine work 
and foregoing play periods if everything was not 
finished. 

As soon as they tire of the new set-up, I should 
launch them into a new activity, interesting enough 
and active enough that they should soon forget the 
unpleasant episode and I have confidence the affair 
would be over. 

—HELEN McDivitt 


PLAYING WITH OTHERS 


By VivIAN G. GOULED 


When playing games with girls and boys, 
Be sure you're always fair! 
Be a sport although you lose, 


And always try to share! 
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There are 915,000 grade teachers in the United States. 
Within this great group is an inner circle of conscientious, 
serious-minded teachers who make their work more enjoy- 
able and more effective for their pupils by utilizing the 
wealth of valuable project material, units, and ideas that 
come to them each month in JUNIOR ARTS AND 


ACTIVITIES—the fastest growing elementary teacher’s 
magazine in America today! 


—in fact, THIS is the ONLY teacher’s magazine that con- 
tains such a storehouse of practical, usable material and 
information presented in a way that captures the interest of 
every pupil—and it costs only $2.00 for 10 big issues! 


NEW FEATURES, in addition to the departments already 
established (music, safety, classroom methods, correlations 
of art and crafts with the other subjects in the curriculum, 
articles on art instruction, units), will be added in 
September. Among these will be creative writing in the 
elementary grades, new methods for integrated programs for 
schoolwork, plays, programs, travels, etc.—all designed for 


ONE purpose—to HELP YOU. 


AND for those teachers using JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES, there is a new and unusual classroom help— 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, the pupil’s workbook contain- 
ing unit, project, art, and story material from JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES plus all the best features of a 
children’s magazine. Write to JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for details. 
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OF HAPPY TEACHERS 
who make their work EASIER 
and more RESULTFUL 
through the ube of 
JUNIOR ARTS“ACTIVITIES 


NOW, more than ever, you will want to use JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES. Your superintendent will praise you 
and your pupils will love you—and you will wonder how 
you ever got along without it. Every issue contains material 
for the primary, intermediate, and upper grades covering 
regular and special subjects. 


e SUBSCRIBE NOW! PAY LATER! e 
Join the Inner Circle of teachers who subscribe for JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Don’t miss a single issue— 
10 BIG ISSUES ONLY $2.00. You don’t need to send any 
money now, unless you so desire. Simply fill out the coupon 
and send it to us. 


e OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU! e 


If, for any reason, you are not entirely satisfied after you 
receive your first copy (the big September issue) you may 
cancel your subscription any time within 10 days. You have 
nothing to lose. 


DON’T MISS THAT BIG SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
e MAIL COUPON TODAY e 


| JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 Rusu STREET, 

| Cuicaco, ILLINors AC-9-41 
Please enter my subscription for JUNIOR ARTS AND 

| ‘ACTIVITIES for 
[) 1 year at $2.00 [| 2 years at $3.00 (a saving of $1.00) 

| If I am not satisfied I may cancel my subscription within 
10 days after receipt of the September issue. Otherwise 

| I shall remit on or before October 6. 

I desire to pay my subscription now—and enclose $ 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing 
to Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Getting Acquainted in 
Grade 1 


Iw September the sooner the 
new class gets acquainted with each 
other and with the teacher the better 
for all concerned. The children are 
apt to be more bashful and reserved 
than usual, due to the strangeness 
of the new surroundings. We have 
found the following method of last- 
ing value—Because of our system of 
a pre-school roundup the previous 
Spring, our list of mewcomers is 
given to us in time to make an at- 
tractive tag for each child with his 
or her name printed upon it in large 
letters. 

When a child arrives he is tagged, 
so to speak and this gives the teacher 
an opportunity to make the child 
feel at ease immediately by calling 
him by name. The child feels rather 
important wearing the tag, and in 
some cases already recognizes the 
various letters. 

Secondly, as soon as advisable 
each child is urged to face the rest 
of the class and tell his name and 
address clearly, thus introducing 


himself to his new friends. The 
teacher can also place on each 
child’s desk his name printed on 
Oak Tag paper. It is surprising how 
quickly everyone soon knows his 
neighbor by name. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Back to School 


Arter a long vacation children 
find it very hard to concentrate, so 
it is often necessary to find some 
way to make them finish their 
work. One third grade teacher found 
a very original and interesting way. 
She drew a sketch on the board in 
back of the room. It was a scene 
of a house set back on a big lawn. 
There was a white picket fence in 
front. On the fence was a picture of 
a farmer boy trying to get over it. 
In back of the house was a lake with 
sail boats on. Flowers grew around 
the house. Near the lake stood two 
or three cows. At one side near the 
back of the house was the barn with 
chickens near it. A dog was at the 
side while a cat sat sleeping on the 
walk. 


The teacher simply drew the 
sketch and she told the children that 
when they finished their work they 
could fill in the sketch with colored 
crayons. -It was surprising how 
quickly the children would finish 
their arithmetic so that they could 
work on that picture. It wasn’t long 
before the picture was completely 
finished and was really a work of art. 
The children enjoyed it for a long 
time, too, because it really was their 
work. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CLASS OR YOURSELF 


Sell ‘‘Brown’s Christmas Greeting Card Assort- 


ments’’. Boxes of Christmas, Every-day, Gift 
Wrappings, also large selection of 50 and 25 
for $1.00 Personal Cards with name imprinted. 
Up to 100% profit. 


Write at once for information and samples. 
Get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN G&G CO. Dept. 8, Beverly, Mass. 


NEW MANUSCRIPT 


WRITING BOOKS 
A retrace build Work Book for 


pupils at 20 cents and a Weekly 
Plan Book for Teachers at 75 


cents. 
Published by 
RUTH KITTLE 
Penmanship Supervisor 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other 


authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE ALPHA 245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees..eee-e 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS—Continued 


A Surprise Writing Test 


Dunne the first few weeks of 
school ask the children to copy a 
verse the teacher puts on the board. 
Collect these papers and carefully 
put them away until Spring. Then 
ask the children to copy this same 
verse again and take the papers out 
that you had previously put away 
and compare them and you will be 
surprised how the pupils have im- 
proved. One child couldn’t believe 
it was her writing because she had 
improved so much. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


A Vacation Sketch Book 


Have the children start a sketch 
book. Ask them to sketch something 
they saw on their vacation, for in- 
stance if they went to the seashore 
suggest that they sketch boats or 
people at the seashore. Or if they 
went on a farm suggest that they 
draw. chickens, cows, horses or any 
kind of animal that they saw and 
remembered. Children like to create 
and they only need a little help 
from the teacher. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


For Walks Outdoors 


A LENGTH of ordinary cotton or 
hemp clothesline can save _ the 
teacher of small children endless 
worry when taking her class for 
walks outdoors. Line up the young- 
sters in double file. Each child, in- 
stead of holding his partner’s hand, 
holds onto the rope which is passed 
down between the two lines. So long 
as the children maintain their hold, 
the lines remain closed and no strag- 
glers can fall out of formation. 

— MARGARETTA HARMON 


A Real Pleasure Boat 


A DISCARDED, flat-bottomed row- 
boat makes a soft and most useful 
piece of playground apparatus for 
small children. They never seem to 
tire of the numerous sailing games 
which can be devised to play in it. 
A bamboo fishing pole with a gay 
pennant at its tip makes a splendid 
mast. An old sheet, stretched on a 
similar crosspiece, can be hoisted 
and lowered realistically from a ten- 
cent pulley. If space permits, the 
boat can do service indoors in in- 
clement weather. Painted a pretty 
red or blue, it adds a spot of color 
to a dark corner of the classroom. 

— MARGARETTA HARMON 


few, 
willing to pay the price. 


Ready to Use - MasterC ples 


HECTOGRAPH// 


/WORKBOOKS 


Unconditionally Quaranteed 
ALL GRADES - ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 

60 Pages — Each Grade 

A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 

(Specify Grade) 
ARITHMETIC— 

60 Pages — Each Grade 

Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 
LANGUAGE DRILLS— 

60 Pages — Each Grade 

Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 

32 Pages — Each Uni 

Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 

kimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 


Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer) 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) } 7 5c each 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 
Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) \ 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) >a 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5.6) 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


each 


Ha yes School Publishing Co. 


NORTH AVENUE WILKINSBURG. 1 


All wish to possess knowledge, but 
comparatively speaking, are 


— JUVENAL. 


>) 


DIXON 


MAKES 


SAadow ¢ 305 


UNIQUE AMONG PENCILS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Ask Your School Supply House 


SCHOOL BUREAU-—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Just Out 
1941 Edition 


Complete instructions for 72 
educational, leathercraft pro- 
jects. Many just introduced. 

No tools for many items. 
From 5c up. No obligation. 
Send today. 


| HORTONCRAFT 


> 655 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


TEACHERS 


For correct 4 
copy, be sure 
to give grade 
you teach 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
of envelopes 


including two sets 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 


100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Complete education for teaching 56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- "ear 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \“ 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢¥ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for ie ist of al Colles alumnae. 


tional College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 112-G EVANSTON, ILL. 


KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


tte Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Enid La- 
Monte Meadowcroft; illustrated by 
Donald McKay. (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co.) $2.00. 

Here for the first time is presented 
to young readers the story of Ben- 
jamin Franklin as a small boy, and 
later with his wife and children and 
grandchildren, and working for his 
country; always giving an accurate 
picture of the times while presenting 
a dramatic and authentic story. The 
illustrations portray human interest 
and expression of the times. 


THE POODLE AND THE SHEEP, by 
Margaret Wise Brown; illustrated 
by Leonard Weisgard. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) $1.50. 

The story of a lovable black 
poodle who chased sheep, was 
caught by the sheriff and put in the 
dog’s jail, where he was confined for 
seven days doing everything that a 
little poodle did not like to do. 
Emerging on the seventh day, the 
little poodle has learned his lesson 
and does not chase the sheep any 
more. Pictures every page tell the 
story in a most dramatic way for 
little readers. 


THE Fizzy KITTEN, by Helen Hoke 
and Miriam Teichner; pictures by 
Meg Wohlberg. (Julian Messner, 
Inc.) $1.00. 

A gay little story book colored 
pictures every page portraying the 
vain little kitten, who in the end 
learns to be pretty without being 
proud. An appealing feature is the 
“fur-finish” on the little kitten. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


How To Sew, by Nina R. Jordan; 
illustrated by author. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.) $2.00. 

The art of sewing explained by 
easy step-by-step instructions with 
clear diagrams and pictures. In- 
cludes all stitches, mending, darn- 
ing and patching, with their appli- 
cation applied to many practical 
things to be made. An invaluable 
school book. 

GAMES THE WORLD AROUND, by 
Sarah Hunt and Ethel Cain; illus- 
trated by Maxine and Nathan 
House. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) $2.50. 

A collection of authentic play 
activities from thirty-five countries, 
presenting a practical interpretation 
of the folk-lore of these peoples. 
PauL BuUNYAN, by Esther Shephard 
and illustrated by Rockwell Kent. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) $2.50. 

The fantastic adventures of Paul 

Bunyan superbly told in story and 
picture. Mrs. Shephard’s version of 
the exploits of Paul Bunyan and 
his blue ox has for years been a 
classic, and this new edition with 
twenty-four full-page drawings and 
many more smaller ones presents a 
book of real beauty. 
STARS TO STEER By, by Louis Unter- 
meyer; illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley. (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
$2.50. 

There are far too few books of 

poetry for children, and this com- 
pilation offers many of the best— 
150 poems—beneath its intriguing 
title of “Stars to Steer By.”’ Poems 
illustrate the prose, and pictures 
illustrate the poetry. A _ valuable 
addition to the school or home 
library. 
BLUEBERRY MOUNTAIN, by Stephen 
W. Meader; illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
$2.00. 

The popularity of Mr. Meader’s 
stories has been steadily growing, 
and in this latest book he has again 
hallmarked the story with narrative 
power and authenticity of character 
and setting. In this story two boys 
through their own efforts are able 
to acquire and manage profitably a 
blueberry farm. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD west AND 


U 


UNEXCELLED 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


DENVER. CoOL 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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